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ABSTRACT 


A unique  system  has  been  developed  for  the  digital  simulation  of 
chromatographic  processes.  This  system  is  based  on  a probabalistic 
approach  to  the  discrete  events  of  adsorption  and  desorption  rather  than 
using  a continuous  solution  of  the  differential  equations  used  to  des- 
cribe the  rates  of  adsorption  and  desorption.  The  simulation  system  has 
been  developed  using  a threaded  code  technique  of  programming  which  al- 
lows the  user  to  interact  with  the  high  speed,  microcoded  internal  por- 
tions of  the  system  through  a very  high  level  specific  language.  The 
utility  of  the  system  for  studying  both  linear  and  non-linear  chromato- 
graphic processes  is  demonstrated. 


CHROMATOGRAPHY  SIMULATION 


Digital  computer  simulation  is  a powerful  technique  useful  as  an 
aid  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  complex  systems  (50-53).  A gas- 
solid  chromatography  column  certainly  qualifies  as  a complex  system  which 
is  not  well  understood.  Its  behavior  is  basically  determined  by  the 
chemistry  of  the  gas-solid  adsorption  processes  occurring  in  the  column. 

However,  these  processes  are  only  indirectly  connected  to  the  chromato- 
graphic experimental  results,  retention  time,  and  peak  shape.  The  con- 
nection must  be  made  by  a theory,  or  model,  of  the  chromatographic  pro- 
cess. Such  models  are  usually  expressed  in  mathematical  terms. 

Computer  simulation  provides  a means  of  connecting  the  mathematics 
of  the  model  to  the  experimentally  measurable  properties  of  the  system, 
showing  how  the  assumptions  made  in  the  model  logically  determine  its 
results.  If  the  cause  and  effect  sequences  in  the  model  are  the  same  as 
in  the  real  system,  then  the  model  should  be  able  to  mimic  the  behavior 
of  the  system.  However,  it  is  not  always  obvious  what  the  behavior  of  a 
model,  even  a simple  one,  will  be.  A computer  simulation  is  the  most 
direct  way  to  tost  a mathematical  model  and  find  out  how  it  works.  By 
comparing  the  results  of  simulation  experiments  on  models  to  experiments 
on  the  corresponding  chemical  system,  it  is  possible  to  derive  informa- 
tion about  the  chemical  system  and  its  relationship  to  the  models.  This 
information  may  be  qualitative  determinations  of  the  adequacy  of  models 
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or  quantitative  estimates  of  the  values  of  parameters  that  the  chemical 
system  and  its  model  have  in  common. 

Most  of  the  basic  processes  involved  in  chromatography,  for 
example,  adsorption,  diffusion,  and  gas  flow,  are  fairly  simple  to  model. 
But,  when  they  are  all  put  together,  the  resulting  system  behavior  is 
much  more  complicated  than  any  of  the  individual  parts.  It  is  the  simul- 
taneous interaction  of  all  the  parts  or  processes  which  makes  chroma- 
tography such  a useful  technique  and  a difficult  system  to  model.  A 
number  of  different  models  may  be  involved,  each  of  which  contributes  in 
some  way  to  the  overall  behavior  of  the  system.  A simulation  is  a way  of 
performing  experiments  upon  these  chromatographic  models  with  the  goal  of 
developing  an  understanding  of  their  simultaneous  interactions  and  the 
corresponding  processes  in  chromatographic  systems.  The  most  important 
use  of  simulation  in  chromatography  at  this  time  is  to  distinguish 
between  different  models  and  combinations  of  models  rather  than  to  derive 
results  for  a particular  model. 

As  the  number  of  processes  involved  in  a chromatographic  system 
is  increased,  the  number  of  possible  interactions  between  models  increases 
much  more  rapidly,  soon  reaching  the  point  where  analytical  mathematical 
solutions  can  no  be  found.  At  this  point,  the  electronic  computer  with 
its  high  speed  becomes  the  only  feasible  means  of  performing  a fully 
integrated  system  analysis. 

Because  of  the  large  amounts  of  computation  involved,  computer 
simulations  are  usually  run  on  large-scale  computer  systems.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a trend  toward  the  use  of  dedicated  minicomputers 
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for  large-scale  computations  (54).  The  two  major  reasons  for  this 
development  are:  1)  economic,  minicomputers  are  much  cheaper;  and 
2)  convenience,  minicomputers  are  often  already  available  because  of 
other  applications. 

The  computation  described  here  was  done  on  a medium-scale  mini- 
computer system  for  both  reasons  of  cost  and  convenience.  One  critical 
part  of  the  particular  computer  used,  a Hewlett-Packard  2100A,  is  its 
microprogrammability.  Coding  key  parts  of  a simulation  program  in 
microcode  typically  reduced  the  time  required  for  computation  of  these 
parts  by  a factor  of  ten  and  reduced  the  overall  simulation  time  by  a 
factor  of  two  to  five.  This  increase  in  execution  speed  allowed  more 
complex  simulations  than  would  otherwise  be  practical.  It  also  made  it 
practical  to  code  the  models  being  simulated  in  a higher  level  language. 
Models  expressed  using  this  threaded  programming  technique  are  so  much 
more  understandable  that  the  figures  defining  models  simulated  in  this 
work  are  presented  in  the  same  form  used  to  code  and  present  them  to  the 
computer.  More  will  be  said  about  this  threaded  programming  technique  in 
Chapter  4. 


Methods  of  Simulation 

There  are  basically  three  different  kinds  of  computer  simulation 
techniques:  analytic  functions,  continuous,  and  discrete  event.  Tliese 
correspond  to  three  different  ways  of  formulating  mathematical  models. 

For  an  analytic  function  simulation,  the  model  must  be  described  in  terms 
of  equations  which  can  be  solved  analytically.  The  simulation  then  con- 
sists of  a set  of  values  for  dependent  variables  calculated  from  sets  of 
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independent  variables.  For  a continuous  simulation,  the  model  must  be 
described  in  terms  of  differential  equations.  Given  a set  of  initial 
conditions  for  the  variables,  the  simulation  then  moves  the  system  in 
simulated  time  numerically  solving  the  differential  equations  at  each 
point  in  time.  For  a discrete  event  simulation,  the  model  must  be 

described  in  terms  of  mechanisms  and  even  occurrence  probabilities.  The 

V simulation  then  produces  random  numbers  to  determine  what  events  occur 

and  collects  statistics  on  the  results. 

The  kind  of  model  best  representing  the  important  features  of  the 
system  being  simulated  sliould  determine  the  simulation  type.  The  choice 
of  a model  for  a complex  system  like  chromatography  depends  largely  upon 
what  kind  of  information  the  simulation  is  supposed  to  produce.  All 
three,  analytic  functions,  continuous,  and  discrete  event,  have  been 
applied  to  chromatographic  systems  in  various  situations. 

Analytic  Functions 

An  example  of  the  utility  of  an  analytic  function  simulation 

technique  research  in  chromatography  is  the  work  done  by  Chesler  and  Cram 

(55)  on  moment  analysis.  Using  a small  laboratory  computer,  they 
generated  simulated  chromatograms  with  the  functional  form 

y(x)  = y^Cx)  + y^(x)  + y^Cx) 

where  y(x)  is  the  amplitude  of  the  chromatographic  peak  at  time  x and 
y^Cx),  y^(x),  and  y (x)  are  Gaussian,  triangular,  and  exponential  func- 
tions,  respectively.  The  Gaussian  alone  is  used  for  the  leading  side  of 
the  peak,  while  various  combinations  of  all  three  are  used  for  the 
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trailing  side.  It  was  empirically  determined  that  simulated  peaks  with 
this  functional  form  closely  match  the  shape  of  some  typical  real  chro- 
matographic peaks.  These  simulated  peaks  were  used  to  test  the  precision 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  moments  could  be  calculated  using  various 
methods . 

Only  three  simulated  peak  shapes  were  used  so  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  generate  them  from  a real  chromatographic  system  without  too 
much  work.  In  fact,  real  peaks  were  produced  and  compeared  with  the 
simulated  peaks  to  see  how  realistic  they  were.  The  reason  for  simula- 
tion in  this  example  was  not  just  to  save  time.  Having  an  analytic  func- 
tion for  the  peaks  made  it  possible  to  calculate  exactly  what  the  moments 
of  the  peaks  should  be.  Then  moments  calculated  for  the  same  peaks  using 
various  techniques  of  sampling  from  the  simulated  data  could  be  compared 
with  the  true  moments  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  data  sampling 
methods . 

A second  application  of  simulation  using  analytic  functions  is 
the  generation  of  test  data  (56) . To  adequately  debug  and  test  a new 
chromatographic  data  system,  the  system  must  be  exercised  with  a large 
variety  of  chromatographic  data  containing  examples  of  all  the  situations 
that  might  be  encountered  in  actual  use.  Tlie  required  data  could  be 
generated  by  digitizing  chromatograms  from  a wide  variety  of  real  chro- 
matographic systems.  This  would,  however,  be  a lot  of  work.  For  each 
test,  the  chromatographic  system  would  have  to  be  tuned  to  produce  all  of 
the  combinations  of  retention  times,  peak  overlap,  noise,  etc.,  that 
might  be  encountered  in  real  data. 
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In  this  particular  application,  an  analytic  function  simulation 
is  a much  more  direct  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  much  faster  and 
simpler  to  supply  a series  of  values  for  a few  empirical  parameters  such 
as  the  number  of  components  and  their  retention  times  than  it  would  be  to 
produce  the  same  kind  of  data  from  real  mixtures.  The  simulation  can 
also  produce  better  test  data  because  it  can  systematically  cover  all 
possible  combinations  of  situations. 

This  example  illustrates  two  important  advantages  of  simulation 
in  general  and  analytic  function  simulation  in  particular.  First,  the 
time  scale  of  an  experiment  can  be  drastically  compressed.  Not  all 
simulations  run  faster  than  the  real  system.  But,  even  when  they  do  not, 
the  experiment  set  up  may  be  so  much  simpler  that  it  is  still  faster  to 
do  an  experiment  with  the  simulation.  Second,  the  parameters  controlling 
the  simulation  may  be  easily  changed  to  precisely  the  values  desired  to 
test  the  behavior  of  the  system  under  conditions  not  conveniently  attain- 
able with  the  real  system.  With  both  speed  and  convenience,  it  is 
possible  to  interactively  explore  the  system  under  widely  varying  condi- 
tions to  get  a qualitative  understanding  of  its  behavior.  This  can  be 
very  useful  in  designing  experiments  for  the  real  system.  Eventually,  of 
course,  experiments  must  be  performed  using  real  systems,  but  preliminary 
testing  with  simulations  can  make  the  real  experiments  much  more 
productive. 

Analytic  function  simulation  is  also  widely  proposed  as  a method 
for  recognizing  and  assigning  areas  to  overlapping  chromatographic  peaks 
(15,57-66).  Tlie  basic  idea  is  to  find  a set  of  simulated  peaks  which. 
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when  added  together,  will  reproduce  the  shape  of  the  real  chromatogram  as 
accurately  as  possible.  The  area  of  each  peak  can  then  be  found  by  inte- 
grating the  analytic  function  defining  the  corresponding  simulated  peak. 
If  the  simulated  peaks  are  properly  chosen,  this  procedure  is  potentially 
much  more  accurate  than  the  more  empirical  methods  of  assigning  areas 
such  as  dropping  perpendiculars  between  adjacent  peaks. 

The  problem  with  this  method  is  that  tlicro  are  an  infinite  number 
of  ways  to  fit  peaks  to  any  given  chromatogram.  Restrictions  must  be 
placed  on  the  kinds  of  curve  fits  which  are  acceptable  so  that,  hope- 
fully, the  one  picked  by  the  comi)uter  program  will  correspond  closely  to 
the  real  situation.  The  restrictions  are  generally  of  three  types: 
minimizing  the  number  of  simulated  peaks,  eliminating  illegal  situations 
such  as  negative  peak  areas,  and  fixing  the  shape  of  the  peaks.  The 
first  two  restrictions  are  fairly  easy  to  imiilement.  The  proper  shape 
for  a simulated  chromatographic  peak,  however,  is  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined. The  simplest  approximation,  Gaussian,  is  rarely  close  enough  to 
the  true  shape  to  be  properly  used  in  this  kind  of  curve  fitting.  Much 
effort  has  gone  into  devising  functional  forms  for  simulated  peaks  and 
methods  of  adjusting  their  parameters  to  give  the  truest  fit  to  real 
chromatograms  in  the  widest  possible  range  of  experimental  conditions 
(67-71). 

The  analytic  function  chromatographic  simulation  is  concerned 


with  the  empirically  determined  shape  of  chromatographic  peaks.  Thus,  it 
can  be  useful  as  a tool  for  working  with  the  output  signals  from  chromat- 
ographic systems.  Since  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the 
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functional  forms  used  in  fitting  chromatographic  peaks  and  the  column 
processes  which  produced  the  peaks,  additional  theory  is  required  to 
obtain  fundamental  chromatographic  parameters. 


Continuous 

The  major  application  of  digital  computer  continuous  simulation 
in  chromatography  has  been  in  the  development  and  testing  of  theories  of 
chromatographic  processes.  Two  very  important  simplifying  assumptions 
have  been  used  in  most  such  theories  in  the  past  (72).  In  the  linear 
chromatography  assuniption,  the  partition  ratio  or  fraction  of  molecules 
in  the  mobile  phase  divided  by  the  fraction  of  molecules  in  the  station- 
ary phase  is  assumed  to  be  independent  of  concentration.  In  the  equilib- 
rium chromatography  assumption,  the  stationary  and  mobile  phases  are 
assumed  to  be  at  equilibrium  at  all  times.  Tliere  can  be  no  mass  transfer 
limited  effects.  Many  other  simplifying  assumptions  are  also  used  but 
none  of  them  is  as  important  or  has  received  as  much  attention  as  these 
two. 

Assuming  both  linear  and  equilibrium  chromatography,  a simple 
equation  can  be  derived  from  Pick's  laws  of  diffusion  for  the  chromato- 
graphic process  (73): 


ac 

3t 


(3.1) 


In  this  differential  equation,  C is  the  total  concentration  (stationary 
plus  mobile  phase)  at  a time  t and  column  position  z.  The  two 
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coefficients,  V and  D,  are  the  effective  chromatographic  peak  drift 
velocity  and  diffusion  coefficients,  respectively. 

Chromatographic  systems  described  by  equation  (3.1)  are  rela- 
tively easy  to  solve  using  continuous  simulation  methods.  The  simulated 
column  is  divided  up  into  small  units  of  size  Az.  These  are  like  the 
theoretical  plates  of  the  well-known  plate  theory  of  chromatography  (74) 
in  that  the  concentration,  C,  is  the  same  throughout  the  volume  of  a 
unit,  Az;  however,  they  are  really  derived  from  the  finite  differences 
method  of  simulating  equation  (3.1).  A value  for  HETP  (Height  Equivalent 
to  a Theoretical  Plate)  calculated  from  a simulated  chromatogram  would 
not  necessarily  be  equal  to  Az. 

Time  is  also  divided  into  small  units.  At.  At  time  zero,  a given 
concentration  of  sample  is  placed  into  the  first  unit  of  the  simulated 
column.  During  each  simulation  time  increment,  some  of  the  sample  in 
each  column  unit  is  moved  to  the  next  unit,  depending  on  the  flow  rate 
and  partition  constant,  and  some  sample  is  diffused  from  high  concentra- 
tion units  to  neighboring  lower  concentration  units,  depending  on  the 
diffusion  coefficient.  Finally,  after  a sufficient  number  of  time  units, 
the  sample  is  eluted  from  the  column. 

Tliis  simulation  is  quite  simple,  but  it  does  illustrate  the  basic 
principles  of  chromatography.  Simulated  mixtures  can  be  separated  by 
their  differential  rates  of  migration  down  the  column,  while  the  peaks 
gradually  broaden  into  the  expected  Gaussian  shape.  Many  refinements  can 
be  added  to  make  more  realistic  models  of  chromatographic  systems  while 
keeping  the  same  simple  structure  for  the  basic  simulation  (75).  The 
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computer  is  able  to  execute  the  simulation  fast  enough  to  be  somewhat 
interactive  and  the  results  can  be  related  to  realistic  input  parameters. 

The  linear  and  equilibrium  chromatography  assumptions  made  in 
this  model  limit  the  simulation  to  chromatographic  systems  which  are  at 
least  close  to  ideal  and  for  applications  where  non-ideal  behavior  is  of 
no  interest.  Chromatographic  systems  of  the  type  described  by  equation 
(3.1)  have  been  treated  analytically  (76,77)  so  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  a simulation  to  calculate  their  properties.  If  the  equilibrium 
assumption  is  removed,  the  situation  becomes  much  more  complicated,  but 
satisfactory  solutions  can  still  be  found  (78,79).  But,  if  the  linearity 
assumption  is  removed  (72),  the  analytic  solutions  become  so  difficult 
and  complicated  that  they  are  of  little  use  in  understanding  real  chro- 
matographic systems. 

A computer  program  to  simulate  nonlinear  chromatographic  systems 
is  only  a little  more  complicated  than  the  simple  linear  continuous 
simulation  described  above.  The  equations  to  calculate  how  much  of  the 
sample  to  move  from  one  unit  to  the  next  on  the  column  are  just  a bit 
more  complex  because  of  the  nonlinear  isotherm  used  to  relate  stationary 
to  mobile  phase  concentrations.  Equation  (3.2),  the  Langmuir  isotherm, 
describes  adsorption  on  a stationary  phase  with  only  a finite  number  of 
adsorption  sites  eacli  of  which  can  accommodate  only  one  molecule  at  a 
time; 

K,C 

r - 1 m 

s ■ 1 + K_C 
2 m 


(3.2) 
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and  are  the  concentrations  in  the  stationary  and  mobile  phases, 
respectively,  and  and  K2  are  constants.  If  = 0,  equation  (3.2) 
reduces  to  the  linear  case  in  which  a constant  proportion  of  the  mole- 
cules are  adsorbed  no  matter  the  total  concentration.  Tliis  makes  it  very 
easy  to  calculate  using  a single  multiply  instruction  what  fraction  of 
the  sample  is  in  the  mobile  phase  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  next 
column  unit.  However,  for  the  nonlinear  case,  the  Langmuir  isotherm, 
equation  (3.2),  must  be  solved  at  each  step  of  the  simulation  using  an 
iterative  procedure.  The  computer  program  to  do  so  is  not  very  compli- 
cated, but  it  does  take  much  more  time  than  the  linear  case  so  the 
Langmuir  simulation  runs  significantly  slower.  Tlie  execution  speed  of 
this  nonlinear  simulation  can  be  increased  by  replacing  equation  (3.2) 
with  an  approximation  which  can  be  calculated  faster  (80): 

's  " "0  * '"'J) 

Equation  (3.3)  is  parabolic  rather  than  hyperbolic  and  so  can  be  solved 
using  the  quadratic  formula  instead  of  an  iterative  procedure.  If  the 
constants  are  chosen  correctly  and  the  total  concentration  does  not  vary 
over  too  wide  a range,  then  it  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the 
Langmuir  equation.  Chromatography  simulations  of  this  type  using  various 
nonlinear  isotherms  have  been  widely  used  for  testing  theories  of 
chromatography  (81-86). 

To  most  chemists,  computer  simulation  means  continuous  system 
simulation.  Tlie  analytic  function  variety  of  simulation  is  not  compli- 
cated enough  to  bo  considered  real  simulation,  while  the  discrete  event 
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variety  is  just  not  used  very  often  in  chemistry.  IVhen  the  model  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  differential  equations,  as  it  very  often  is,  then 
using  the  finite  differences  approach  is  the  most  obvious  way  to  simulate 
and  test  it.  But  the  mathematics  of  differential  equations,  although 
very  powerful,  are  not  the  only  way  to  model  chromatographic  processes. 
For  some  purposes,  different  kinds  of  models  and  simulations  may  be 
useful  and  so  should  bo  considered. 

Discrete  Event 

The  discrete  event  computer  simulation  technique  has  not  pre- 
viously been  applied  to  chromatography.  This  is  probably  because  it  is 
not  as  well  knoivn  as  the  other  computer  simulation  techniques  and  because 
the  usual  theories  of  chromatography  seem  to  fit  more  naturally  into  con- 
tinuous system  simulations.  Most  theories  of  chromatography  start  with 
equation  (3.1)  or  its  equivalent  and  then  elaborate  on  it  to  include 
whatever  effects  arc  of  interest.  One  notable  exception  is  the  random 
walk  approach  of  Cicidings  (87),  which  starts  with  individual  molecules 
making  discrete  movements.  His  basic  model  is  idealized  in  such  a way  so 
as  to  lead  to  equations  suitable  for  analytic  function  or  continuous 
simulation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Chromatography  itself  has  not  been  simulated  using  the  discrete 
event  technique,  but  some  of  the  physical  processes  which  are  involved  in 
chromatographic  systems  have  been.  For  example,  Nakagawa  has  written 
computer  programs  to  simulate  both  the  Langmuir  and  BET  type  adsorption 
processes  (88,89).  In  tliese  programs,  a computer-simulated  surface  with 
10,000  empty  adsorption  sites  is  placed  in  contact  with  a simulated  gas. 
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During  each  simulation  time  unit,  the  computer  generates  a uniform 
distribution  random  number  which  is  used  to  select  one  of  the  adsorption 
sites.  A second  random  number  is  generated  and  compared  with  the  prob- 
abilities for  an  adsorption  and  desorption  event  to  make  a decision  on 
which  type  of  event  should  occur.  Simplified  flow  charts  for  these  pro- 
grams modelling  the  BET  and  Langmuir  adsorption  processes  are  given  in 
Figures  3.1  and  3.2,  respectively.  A record  is  kept  of  the  total  number 
of  molecules  adsorbed  at  each  point  in  time  during  simulation. 

This  simula..ion  is  useful  in  that  it  very  clearly  illustrates 
what  is  happening  during  a nonlinear  non-equilibrium  process.  It  is 
possible  to  derive  the  same  results  mathematically  though  the  derivation 
is  not  as  simple  and  intuitive  as  the  simulation.  When  additional 
features  are  added  to  the  model,  the  mathematics  involved  can  become  much 
worse  while  the  simulation  program  only  becomes  a little  bigger  but  is 
still  understandable.  Nakagawa  (88,89),  using  similar  programs,  also 
simulated  the  adsorption-desorption  process  for  surfaces  with  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sites  and  with  access  to  some  sites  hindered  by  the  presence 
of  pores.  The  simulation  with  pores  is  especially  interesting  because  it 
shows  how  a complex  structure  which  is  difficult  to  accurately  describe 
in  most  theories  of  chromatography  can  be  modeled  using  a computer 
program. 

The  discrete  event  approach  has  been  most  often  applied  to 
queueing  networks  and  similar  system  models  where  it  is  obvious  that  the 
behavior  of  the  system  is  due  to  the  nonlinear  interaction  of  individual 
events  (90).  The  analogous  situation  in  chemistry  is  the  interaction  of 
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Figure  3.2  Flow  chart  of  Langmuir  adsorption  model. 
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individual  molecules  through  a series  of  mechanisms.  In  many  cases, 
chemists  are  able  to  calculate  the  behavior  of  such  chemical  processes 
from  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  discrete  event  models  are  confined  to 
informal  reasoning  about  the  mechanisms  involved.  But,  discrete  event 
simulation  has  proved  useful  in  modelling  some  chemical  processes;  for 
e ample,  the  combustion  of  gasoline  (91). 

The  three  varieties  of  digital  computer  simulation  (analytic 
functions,  continuous,  and  discrete  event)  are  useful  in  different  situa- 
tions and  require  different  techniques  for  their  implementation.  Ihe 
analytic  functions  approach  is  generally  the  simplest  to  implement  since 
it  just  involves  the  calculation  of  formulas  with  sets  of  numbers  plugged 
in.  Continuous  system  simulation  is  next  because  it  has  the  problems  of 
maintaining  accuracy  while  simulating  the  passage  of  time  in  addition  to 
the  problems  of  calculating  formulas.  Discrete  event  simulation  is  the 
most  difficult  to  fit  into  a computer  since,  in  addition,  it  has  the 
problems  of  maintaining  statistical  significance.  The  amount  of  detail 
in  an  underlying  model  for  a simulation  varies  in  a similar  fashion.  A 
discrete  event  model  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  mechanisms  and  is  intui- 
tively easy  to  think  about  and  discuss.  In  a continuous  model  described 
by  differential  equations,  much  of  the  detail  has  been  averaged  out. 
Instead  of  describing  individual  events,  the  model  describes  the  average 
result  of  many  events.  In  a curve-fitting  model,  the  detail  of  how  the 
system  progresses  with  time  has  been  removed.  Another  way  of  looking  at 
it  is  that  a continuous  model  can  be  derived  from  a discrete  event  model 


and  an  analytic  function  model  can  be  derived  from  a continuous  model. 
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The  most  important  reason  a discrete  event  model  was  chosen  to 
simulate  the  behavior  of  the  gas-solid  chromatographic  system  is  because, 
of  the  three  varieties,  it  is  the  most  natural  way  of  thinking  about  the 
basic  chemical  processes  involved.  Complex  nonlinear  adsorption  and 
desorption  mechanisms  inside  a chromatographic  column  are  much  easier  to 
describe  and  understand  in  the  form  of  discrete  event  computer  algorithms 
than  they  would  be  as  differential  equations.  The  mechanisms  of  adsorp- 
tion and  desorption  are  commonly  visualized  by  chemists  as  individual 
molecules  approaching  and  interacting  with  individual  surface  structures. 
This  approach  can  lead  to  simple  and  understandable  models  of  adsorption 
processes  as,  for  example,  in  the  work  of  deBoer  (1).  It  is  an  easy  step 
from  this  visualization  to  defining  a formal  model  which  can  be  simulated 
by  a computer.  A discrete  event  simulation,  however,  requires  the  most 
work  out  of  a computer  and,  therefore,  the  most  care  in  the  design  of  the 
simulation  algorithms. 

Discrete  Event  Algorithms 

A computer  cannot  possibly  simulate  the  behavior  of  a chromato- 
graphic experiment  in  every  detail.  The  most  fundamental  limitation  is 
the  fact  that  a digital  computer  is  a serial  execution  machine,  while  the 
real  world  is  parallel.  That  is,  the  molecules  in  a real  chromatographic 
column  arc  all  being  processed  simultaneously,  but  the  computer  can 
simulate  only  one  event  at  a time.  A second  problem  is  the  very  large 
numbers  of  discrete  events  involved.  No  computer  is  fast  enough  or  has  a 
large  enough  memory  to  model  a full-scale  chromatographic  experiment,  so 
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the  model  experiment  must  be  scaled  down  to  the  size  of  the  available 
computer. 

The  first  step  in  scaling  down  the  model  is  to  decide  which 
details  are  really  of  interest  and  which  can  be  replaced  by  simpler 
approximations  or  left  out  of  the  model  completely.  For  example,  diffu- 
sion of  a molecule  in  the  gas  phase  along  the  column  can  usually  be 
adequately  approximated  by  random  numbers  from  a Gaussian  distribution 
whose  variance  is  determined  by  the  diffusion  coefficient  and  the  time 
spent  in  the  gas  plu.se.  The  amount  of  time  required  to  simulate  the 
effect  of  diffusion  in  this  way  is  much  less  than  what  would  be  required 
to  simulate  all  of  the  individual  gas  phase  events  which  result  in  diffu- 
sion. In  some  cases,  gas  phase  diffusion  may  have  an  insignificant 
effect  on  the  simulation  results  and  so  can  be  left  out  entirely. 

The  total  number  of  molecules  can  be  drastically  reduced  since, 
in  a discrete  event  simulation,  there  are  no  detection  limits  or  noise  to 
worry  about.  The  statistical  significance  of  the  results  is  the  ultimate 
lower  limit.  How  many  molecules  must  be  included  in  the  simulation 
experiment  depends  on  the  form  and  intended  use  of  the  results.  A single 
average  number,  such  as  retention  time,  can  be  accurately  determined  with 
fewer  molecules  than  the  peak  shape  or  other  distributions.  Also,  less 
precision  is  required  when  exploring  the  qualitative  behavior  of  a model 
over  a range  of  parameters  than  for  quantitative  measurements.  As  the 
models  being  simulated  become  more  complex,  the  number  of  molecules  must 
be  increased  to  produce  statistically  significant  numbers  of  all  kinds  of 
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events.  Sufficient  numbers  must  be  included  to  ensure  that  the  rarest 
kind  of  event  of  any  importance  occurs  enough  times  to  be  significant. 

Discrete  event  simulation  programs  tend  to  execute  certain  key 
routines  repeatedly.  For  gas-solid  chromatography  simulation,  these 
would  include  the  adsorption  and  desorption  event  routines.  The  effi- 
ciency of  these  key  routines  can  make  a significant  difference  in  the 
' overall  efficiency  of  the  simulation.  But,  as  is  generally  true  in 

computer  programming,  the  only  kind  of  efficiency  really  worth  striving 
for  is  in  the  design  of  the  algorithms.  Saving  a little  bit  in  clever 
coding  of  the  algorithms  is  not  likely  to  make  more  than  a few  percent 
difference  in  speed  and  practically  none  in  memory  space,  while  the 
design  of  an  algorithm  could  make  the  difference  between  a simulation 
which  is  practical  and  one  which  will  not  fit  into  the  computer  at  all. 

Random  Numbers 

The  key  routine  in  a discrete  event  simulation  is  the  random 
number  generator.  Decisions  are  made  on  what  events  are  to  occur  during 
a particular  simulation  based  on  the  values  of  random  nambers  from 
various  distributions.  A single  event  such  as  adsorption  of  a molecule 
on  a site  requires  at  least  two  or  three,  and  in  some  cases  as  many  as 
ten  or  more,  elementary  random  numbers,  depending  on  the  algoritlims  used 
to  simulate  the  event.  Thus,  the  efficiency  of  the  random  number  genera- 
tor is  important  for  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  discrete  event 
simulation. 

It  is  also  critically  important  to  have  good  quality  random  num- 
bers. An  unsuspected  statistical  bias  in  the  random  number  sequence 
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driving  a simulation  can  cause  hidden  biases  in  the  results  of  a simula- 
tion. A specific  sequence  is  considered  to  be  random  only  if  it  passes 
the  statistical  test  of  randomness  appropriate  for  the  given  distribution 
(92) . Sequences  from  some  sources  may  appear  to  be  random  and  even  pass 
many  of  the  simpler  tests  and  still  have  biases  which  might  cause  prob- 
lems if  the  sequences  are  used  in  ways  sensitive  to  the  particular 
biases. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sources  for  random  niimber  sequences,  each 
of  which  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  A hardware  device  to 
generate  and  digitize  electronic  noise  should  produce  truly  random  num- 
bers. But  there  is  always  a small  doubt  whether  the  device  is  working 
correctly  or  not.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  it  to  pick  up  a small  out- 
side signal  and  slightly  bias  the  random  numbers  being  produced.  Tlie 
problem  would  not  be  detectable  except  by  the  proper  statistical  testing 
and  so  could  easily  go  unnoticed.  Another  problem  in  using  such  a device 
is  the  considerable  amount  of  time  that  can  be  lost  in  reading  numbers 
into  a computer  program. 

Tlic  second  and  more  common  way  of  generating  a sequence  of  random 
numbers  is  through  the  use  of  a computer  algorithm  which  digitally  com- 
putes a sequence  of  numbers  which  appears  to  be  random;  that  is,  a 
sequence  which  passes  the  statistical  tests  for  randomness.  Since  the 
sequence  is  actually  a deterministic  sequence  and,  therefore,  not  random 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  usually  called  a pseudorandom 
sequence.  But,  unless  the  simulation  program  contains  an  algorithm 
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related  to  the  pseudorandom  algorithm,  it  will  not  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  pseudorandom  sequence  and  a truly  random  sequence. 

Random  numbers  from  several  different  distributions  are  needed 
for  the  discrete  event  simulation  of  chromatographic  processes.  The 
basic  one  from  which  all  the  others  are  generated  is  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution in  which  any  number  within  the  range  from  zero  up  to,  but  not 
including,  one  has  an  equal  probability  of  being  produced.  The  algorithm 
commonly  used  by  standard  random  number  subroutines  for  generating 
samples  from  the  uniform  distribution  is  the  linear  congruential  method 
(93).  Pseudorandom  numbers  from  linear  congruential  algorithms,  when 
taken  in  groups,  are  not,  however,  statistically  independent  (94).  On'y 
a very  small  fraction  of  the  possible  combinations  of  numbers  can  be 
generated  and  these  are  related  to  each  other  in  multidimensional  spaces. 

There  are  now  bettor  algorithms  available,  especially  for 

sequences  from  which  the  pseudorandom  numbers  will  be  taken  in  groups 

(94,95).  These  feedback  shift  register  algorithms  can  also  produce 

arbitrarily  long,  period  sequences  independent  of  the  computer's  word 

size  and  are  faster  than  linear  congruential  algorithms.  A 16-bit, 

parallel  feedback  shift  register  pseudorandom  number  algorithm  with  a 
127 

2 period  has  been  implemented  in  microcode  for  the  HP  2100  computer. 

A listing  of  this  essential  program  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Tlie 
required  primitive  trinomial,  + x^^  + 1,  was  taken  from  the  table 

compiled  by  Watson  (96).  The  algorithm,  as  implemented  for  the  HP  2100, 
requires  a table  of  128  words  in  core  memory,  17  words  of  control  store 
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memory,  and  can  generate  a 16-bit,  uniformly  distributed,  pseudorandom 
number  if  8.86  microseconds. 

The  exponential  distribution  is  second  only  to  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution in  importance  for  discrete  models  of  chromatographic  behavior. 
If  a given  kind  of  event  has  a constant  probability  of  occurring,  then 
the  waiting  times  between  individual  events  of  this  kind  will  be  exponen- 
tially distributed.  The  classic  example  of  exponentially  distributed 
waiting  times  resulting  from  a first-order  reaction  is  radioactive  decay. 
In  most  cases,  molecules  desorbing  from  a surface  should  follow  the  same 
kind  of  first-order  kinetics  and  have  exponentially  distributed  waiting 
times  between  desorptions. 

By  the  central  limit  theorem  (97),  a normally  (Gaussian)  dis- 
tributed movement  results  when  a large  number  of  independent  movements 
with  a common  distribution  occur  sequentially.  In  a discrete  event 
model,  such  a sequence  of  events  may  be  simulated  by  a single  normally 
distributed  random  number.  Most  varieties  of  molecular  diffusion  fit 
into  this  category  of  processes. 

Pseudorandom  number  algorithms  taken  from  Alirens  and  Dieter  (98) 
have  been  implemented  for  sampling  from  the  standard  exponential  and  nor- 
mal distributions.  The  exponential  algorithm  is  a slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  their  algorithm  SA  and  produces  a floating  point  result  in  an 
average  of  370  microseconds.  The  normal  algorithm  is  their  algorithm  CT 
and  produces  a floating  point  result  in  an  average  of  870  microseconds. 
Both  use  uniformly  distributed  pseudorandom  numbers  produced  by  the  feed- 
back shift  register  algorithm.  Sequences  from  these  two  algorithms  were 
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tested  for  randomness  using  the  Kolmogorov-Smimov  test  as  described  by 
Knuth  (99) . 

Adsorption  Processes 

Adsorption  and  desorption  are  the  most  basic  events  of  a gas- 
solid  chromatography  discrele  event  simulation.  Figure  3.3  illustrates 
how  these  two  events  are  commonly  though  of  in  informal  kinetic  models  of 
chromatographic  processes.  A molecule  in  the  gas  phase  flows  at  the 
carrier  gas  velocity  until  it  happens  to  encounter  the  surface.  It  then 
becomes  adsorbed  and  remains  stationary  for  awhile.  Sometime  later  it 
desorbs  and  again  moves  with  the  carrier  gas. 

For  a molecule  to  become  adsorbed,  it  must  first  encounter  the 
surface  through  diffusion  or  flow  processes.  Regardless  of  the  details 
involved,  this  should  occur  with  some  average  rate  with  approximately 
exponentially  distributed  waiting  times.  The  probability  of  encountering 
the  surface  is  higher  immediately  after  a desorption  event,  resulting  in 
a small  bias  toward  shorter  waiting  times.  In  most  cases,  the  qualita- 
tive behavior  of  the  model  will  not  be  changed  significantly  although  the 
numerical  value  of  the  rates  may  be  affected.  Each  time  the  molecule  is 
at  the  surface  it  has  a chance  of  becoming  adsorbed,  depending  on  its 
orientation  with  respect  to  the  surface,  the  availability  of  an  adsorp- 
tion site,  the  possibility  of  the  site  already  being  occupied,  and  other 
conditions.  If  all  these  possibilities  have  constant  probabilities,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  the  simulation  to  explicitly  consider  them.  They 
can  all  bo  combined  with  the  average  rate  of  encountering  the  surface  to 
give  an  average  effective  adsorption  rate.  In  the  simplest  kind  of 
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gure  3.3  Aii  informal  model  of  adsorption  and  desorption  events. 
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linear  adsorption  process  the  whole  complex  chain  of  events  can  be 
replaced  by  a single  event  with  an  average  waiting  time  between  events 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  average  waiting  times.  Computer 
models  for  simple  linear  adsorption  and  desorption  in  a chromatographic 
column  are  given  in  Figure  3.4. 

In  a linear  chromatographic  model,  the  individual  adsorption 
sites  do  not  have  to  be  explicitly  included  as  they  are  in  the  adsorption 
models  of  Nakagawa  (88,89).  A linear  isotherm  implies  that  there  is  no 
competition  between  molecules  for  adsorption  sites  and,  therefore,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  the  number  of  sites  per  length  of  column.  From  this 
an  average  waiting  time  between  site  encounters  can  be  calculated.  The 
column  position  at  which  a molecule  becomes  adsorbed  is  determined,  but 
the  identity  of  the  individual  adsorption  site  is  not. 

Several  major  simplifying  approximations  have  been  made  in  the 
ADSORB  procedure  given  in  Figure  3.4.  First,  diffusion  in  the  gas  phase 
has  been  ignored.  If  it  is  important  in  a particular  model,  then  simple 
diffusion  could  be  included  by  generating  random  numbers  from  the  appro- 
priate normal  distribution  and  adding  them  to  the  column  position  at  each 
adsorption  event.  Second,  the  variation  in  gas  flow  rate  due  to  the 
pressure  drop  along  the  column  has  been  left  out  of  the  model.  It  too 
could  be  included  by  making  the  adsorption  waiting  time  a function  of  the 
column  position.  Tliird,  to  reduce  the  number  of  calculations  involved  in 
the  simulation,  the  model  assumes  that  molecules  spend  no  time  in  the  gas 
phase.  This  is  equivalent  to  assuming  a zero  retention  volume  for  an 
inert  gas  sample.  The  effect  can  be  compensated  for  by  adjusting  all 
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Figure  3.4  Linear  adsorption  and  desorption  models. 
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retention  times  and  volumes  by  a constant  amount  after  the  simulation  is 
complete. 

In  procedure  DESORB,  an  exponential  random  number  whose  average 
value  is  determined  by  the  desorption  rate  is  added  to  the  current 
simulation  time  for  the  molecule.  The  time  during  which  the  molecule  was 
adsorbed  is  then  recorded  in  the  molecule  density  map. 

Of  course,  more  is  involved  in  a gas-solid  chromatography  experi- 
ment than  just  the  adsorption  and  desorption  processes.  So  more  is 
required  to  make  a complete  model  of  chromatography  out  of  the  ADSORB  and 
DESORB  procedures  given  in  Figure  3.4.  As  a minimum,  the  model  must  prov- 
vide  for  molecules  being  injected  into  a column,  flowing  through  the 
coliimn  while  undergoing  the  adsorption  and  desorption,  and  being  detected 
as  they  reach  the  end  of  the  column  to  produce  a chromatogram.  A flow 
chart  modelling  the  behavior  of  a molecule  in  a gas-solid  chromatographic 
system  is  given  in  Figure  3.5.  The  same  model  translated  to  a computer- 
understandable  procedure  is  given  in  Figure  3.6. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  procedure,  the  molecule  is  injected  into 
the  column.  How  to  do  this  is  specified  by  another  procedure,  named 
INJECT,  which  may  be  as  simple  or  complex  as  desired.  In  the  simplest 
case,  ideal  impulse  injection,  each  molecule  starts  at  column  position  0 
and  simulated  time  0.  All  this  version  of  INJECT  has  to  do  is  set  the 
corresponding  variables  in  the  simulation  to  zero.  Any  other  kinds  of 
injection  may  be  modelled  by  using  an  appropriate  INJECT  procedure. 

Figure  3.7  is  a procedure  to  model  an  exponential  decay  injection 
input  profile.  The  width  of  the  profile  is  determined  by  an  average 
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Figure  3.6  Model  of  a chromatographic  process. 
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Figure  3.7  Molecule  injection  model  with  injection  port  mixing. 
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injection  rate  parameter,  INJRATE.  This  type  of  profile  should  result 
from  a plug  injection  into  an  injection  port  with  either  a significant 
mixing  volume  or  sample  adsorption  on  injection  port  and  connecting 
tubing  walls.  All  of  the  simulations  presented  here  use  this  model, 
usually  with  a fairly  high  injection  rate  parameter  so  that  the  injection 
profile  will  have  little  effect  on  the  simulation  results.  Completely 
ideal  injections  should  not  be  used  with  these  simulation  algorithms 
because  all  molecules  would  then  have  to  pass  through  a single  point. 

This  single  point  i:  a mathematical  singularity  and  cannot  be  adequately 
represented  by  a finite  precision  computer  memory. 

Once  a molecule  is  injected  into  the  column,  it  is  repeatedly 
adsorbed  and  desorbed  as  specified  by  the  ADSORB  and  DESORB  procedures. 
When  either  the  simulation  column  position  or  time  exceeds  the  range 
allowed  for  the  simulation,  then  an  outside-of-range  condition  is 
detected  and  the  computer  exits  from  the  adsorb-desorb  loop. 

The  procedure  SIMULATE,  given  in  Figure  3.6,  models  the  behavior 
of  a single  molecule  in  a gas-solid  chromatography  experiment.  The 
details  of  the  experiment  depend  upon  the  definition  of  the  submodels 
INJECT,  ADSORB,  and  DESORB,  along  with  any  parameter  values  used  by  them. 
SI^fULATE  is  in  turn  a submodel  for  some  other  procedure  which  determines 
the  values  of  any  required  parameters,  executes  SIWLATE  for  each  mole- 
cule in  the  experiment,  and  presents  the  results  of  the  experiment.  For 
statistical  significance,  a large  number  of  molecules  must  be  simulated, 
the  minimum  number  depending  on  the  required  precision.  The  best  way  to 
simulate  many  molecules  would  be  to  provide  many  processors,  one  for  each 
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molecule,  all  executing  the  procedure  SIMULATE  in  synchronization.  The 
approach  is  possible,  although  expensive  now.  But  with  the  rapidly 
falling  prices  for  simple  microprocessors,  it  may  some  day  be  possible  to 
run  discrete  event  simulations  in  parallel  with  at  least  a moderate 
number  of  molecules.  With  the  present  single  processor  computer,  how- 
ever, some  method  must  be  employed  to  simulate  the  parallel  operation  of 
^ many  molecules  while  actually  operating  serially. 

The  computer  could  execute  the  events  in  their  correct  order, 
switching  around  between  different  molecules  as  required,  or  it  could  run 
a single  molecule  through  the  complete  simulation  before  starting  anotlier 
one.  The  first  technique  is  the  more  realistic  and  is  the  way  most 
discrete  event  simulations  must  be  run  in  order  to  observe  effects  due  to 
the  interactions  between  events,  but  it  is  also  very  inefficient  due  to 
the  record  keeping  required  in  switching  around  between  molecules.  The 
second  technique  is  more  efficient,  easier  to  program,  and  results  in 
more  understandable  programs  and  so  should  be  used  whenever  possible.  In 
linear  chromatography  models,  there  are  no  interactions  between  molecules 
anyway,  so  the  event  sequence  can  be  rearranged  to  better  suit  the  com- 
puter. Tlie  event  sequence  in  some  nonlinear  chromatography  models  may 
also  be  rearranged  if  some  other  means  of  simulating  the  interactions 
between  molecules  is  provided. 

Molecule  Density  Maps 

The  time  at  which  each  molecule  emerges  from  the  column  is  a very 


important  simulation  result  because  it  is  directly  comparable  to  the 
results  of  a real  experiment,  e.g.,  the  chromatogram.  A simulation 
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program,  however,  is  not  limited  in  the  same  ways  the  real  system  is. 
Information  can  be  collected  from  a chromatographic  column  only  through 
an  appropriate  detector  attached  to  the  end  of  a column.  There  is  no 
convenient  way  to  observe  the  development  of  a peak  as  it  moves  down  the 
column.  In  a simulation,  however,  the  column  position  and  time  of  each 
adsorption  and  desorption  event  is  known  so  statistical  records  can  be 
kept  of  the  simulation's  behavior  at  any  point  in  the  experiment.  For 
example,  the  times  at  which  molecules  cross  a series  of  points  spaced 
along  the  column  ma)  be  recorded  producing,  in  effect,  a series  of  chro- 
matograms for  various  length  columns.  Or,  the  column  positions  of  all 
molecules  at  certain  points  in  time  may  be  recorded  to  produce  plots  of 
molecule  density  along  the  column  at  specific  times.  Combining  and 
generalizing  these  two  ways  of  recording  additional  data  leads  to  a two- 
dimensional  representation  for  simulation  results  in  which  the  x-axis  is 
column  position  and  the  y-axis  is  time.  Each  molecule  of  the  simulation 
then  has  a trajectory  in  this  two-dimensional  space,  moving  in  the 
x-direction  while  in  the  gas  phase  and  in  the  y-direction  while  adsorbed 
on  the  surface.  Figure  3.8  illustrates  a typical  molecule's  trajectory 
in  this  two-dimensional  representation.  Statistics  arc  collected  from  a 
simulation  by  recording  the  number  of  molecules  passing  through  each 
point  on  the  plane.  If  the  density  of  molecules  passing  through  is 
plotted  vs.  column  position  and  time  in  three  dimensions,  a graph  similar 
to  Figure  3.9  is  produced,  illustrating  the  detailed  development  of  a 
peak  as  it  moves  down  the  column  with  passing  time.  A slice  through  this 
density  map  at  a given  column  position  is  the  chi'omatogram  which  would  be 
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recorded  by  an  ideal  detector  at  the  end  of  a coliamn  of  that  length.  A 
perpendicular  slice  at  a given  time  is  the  molecule  density  along  the 
column  plot  for  that  time. 

These  molecule  position  and  time  density  maps  provide  a means  of 
simulating  nonlinear  adsorption  processes  in  a chromatographic  column 
without  running  all  the  molecules  simultaneously.  The  behavior  of  each 
molecule  can  be  simulated  from  injection  to  the  end  of  the  experiment 
without  being  concerned  with  any  other  individual  molecules  just  as  in  a 
linear  simulation.  The  decision  on  whether  a molecule  is  to  be  adsorbed 
or  not  at  a given  point  along  the  column  depends  on  the  probability  of 
the  molecule  encountering  the  surface  at  that  point  and  on  the  density  of 
available  sites  at  that  point  at  the  time  the  molecule  is  there.  If  it 
is  assumed  that  there  is  no  significant  interaction  between  molecules  in 
the  gas  phase,  then  encountering  the  surface  is  a first-order  linear  pro- 
cess and  the  presence  of  other  molecules  does  not  affect  its  probability 
of  occurring.  The  probability  of  actually  changing  to  an  adsorbed  state, 
however,  depends  on  the  density  of  molecules  already  adsorbed.  In  the 
case  of  a Langmuir  isotherm,  the  molecule  can  become  adsorbed  only  if  it 
encounters  an  empty  adsorption  site.  This  is  a nonlinear  process  because 
tbe  probability  of  an  empty  site  being  available  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  molecules  already  adsorbed.  It  is  required  that  the  density  of 
adsorbed  molecules  at  the  proposed  adsorption  site  position  and  time  bo 
known,  but  not  that  the  individual  identities  of  the  adsorbed  molecules 
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be  known.  Tlie  molecule  density  maps  provide  just  this  information. 
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A nonlinear  adsorption  procedure  for  gas-solid  chromatography 
simulation  is  given  in  Figure  3.10.  In  procedure  ADSORB,  the  adsorption 
process  is  broken  up  into  two  steps.  First,  the  molecule  being  simulated 
moves  down  the  column  until  it  encounters  the  surface  in  procedure 
HITSURF.  The  distance  moved  is  sampled  from  the  average  surface 
encounter  rate  exponential  distribution.  The  procedure  STUCK  determines 
the  density  of  molecules  at  the  current  column  position  and  time  and, 
using  a uniform  distribution  random  number,  makes  a decision  on  whether 
the  molecule  will  bi.come  adsorbed  or  not.  If  the  density  of  molecules  is 
high  at  this  point,  then  the  new  molecule  is  not  likely  to  find  an  avail- 
able adsorption  site  and  so  will  remain  in  the  gas  phase  and  HITSURF  must 
try  again.  If  the  density  of  molecules  is  low,  then  the  new  molecule 
will  most  likely  become  adsorbed.  The  desorb  procedure  is  identical  to 
the  one  used  with  the  linear  adsorption  in  Figure  3.4 

Information  provided  by  a molecule  density  map  is  incomplete 
because  it  includes  only  information  about  molecules  which  have  already 
been  run  through  the  simulation.  The  trajectories  of  molecules  yet  to  be 
simulated  cannot  affect  the  behavior  of  those  already  done.  This  is  an 
inescapable  consequence  of  reordering  the  sequence  of  events.  The 
reordering  is  necessary  to  make  this  discrete  event  simulation  of  gas- 
solid  chromatography  practical,  but  it  also  affects  the  simulated 
behavior  of  nonlinear  models.  As  the  number  of  molecules  simulated 
increases,  the  information  provided  by  a molecule  density  map  should 
become  more  accurate.  To  attain  a given  level  of  accuracy,  more  mole- 
cules must  be  simulated  if  the  sequence  of  events  is  reordered  than  if 
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all  the  molecules  are  simulated  simultaneously.  If  the  final  density  map 
converges  to  the  same  result  as  would  be  attained  by  a simultaneous 
simulation,  then  reordering  the  sequence  of  events  is  worthwhile  even  if 
it  should  require  several  times  as  many  molecules. 

Hach  different  kind  of  adsorption  site  in  a gas-solid  chroma- 
tography model  must  have  a density  map  of  its  own  in  the  simulation.  The 
different  kinds  of  sites  may  have  different  densities  and  adsorption 
kinetics  so  that  when  one  kind  of  site  is  nearly  full  in  a region  of  its 
density  map,  another  may  have  room  for  many  more  molecules  in  the  same 
region.  Different  adsorption  and  desorption  kinetics  for  different  kinds 
of  sites  may  cause  the  sliapc  of  chromatographic  peaks  adsorbed  on  the 
various  kinds  of  sites  to  be  different.  Molecules  may  go  from  being 
adsorbed  on  one  kind  of  site  to  the  gas  phase  and  then  on  to  any  other 
kind  of  site.  Consequently,  the  behavior  of  one  density  map  can  affect 
all  the  others  in  complex  ways.  Because  of  these  unpredictable  differ- 
ences in  the  density  maps  for  different  kinds  of  sites,  there  is  no  way 
to  calculate  the  local  concentration  of  molecules  on  a particular  kind  of 
site  given  the  total  concentration  at  that  point  along  the  column  and  in 
time. 

llic  basic  routines  for  handling  molecule  density  maps  provide  for 
up  to  cigl»t  independent  maps  in  a single  simulation.  Tliese  can  be  allo- 
cated as  needed  to  simulate  the  various  kinds  of  adsorption  sites  and 
molecules  in  a particular  model. 


A molecule  density  map  must  be  stored  as  a two-dimensional  data 
structure  in  the  computer's  main  memory.  It  must  have  a definite  value 
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at  each  pair  of  time  and  column  position  coordinates.  The  coordinates 
are  specified  by  15  bit  positive  integers  providing  a precision  of  one 
part  in  32768. 

The  obvious  core  memory  organization  for  a density  map  is  the 
familiar  two-dimensional  array.  This  structure,  however,  is  unacceptable 
because  of  the  excessive  amounts  of  memory  required  to  attain  the 
required  precision  in  the  coordinates.  An  array  of  dimension  100  by  100 
would  require  10,000  words  of  core  memory.  At  most,  only  two  such  arrays 
could  be  stored  in  the  computer's  main  memory  at  one  time.  In  most 
cases,  even  arrays  of  this  size  would  have  insufficient  coordinate 
precision. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  computer's  main  memory  is  too  small 
to  hold  all  the  information  in  a density  map.  It  is  that  the  array 
structure  is  very  inefficient  in  storing  this  information.  In  a typical 
simulation,  large  portions  of  a density  map  may  have  few  if  any  molecules 
passing  through  them.  Such  areas  of  the  density  map  do  not  need  the  fine 
coordinate  precision  or  full  word  range  provided  by  the  standard  array 
structure.  In  all  parts  of  an  array  density  map,  there  would  be  con- 
siderable correlation  between  neighboring  coordinates  so  that  the  actual 
independent  information  contained  in  a word  of  the  array  would  be  much 
less  than  that  allowed  by  the  16  bit  word  size.  Thus,  a density  map 
stored  as  a two-dimensional  array  would  contain  much  redundant  informa- 
tion and  occupy  much  more  memory  space  than  is  actually  required. 

The  one  advantage  of  the  array  structure  over  other  possible  data 
structures  for  density  maps  is  its  access  speed.  The  number  of 
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operations  required  to  index  an  array  is  inherently  small  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  instruction  sets  of  most  computers  are  designed  to  perform 
these  operations  efficiently.  It  is  important  that  whatever  structure  is 
used  to  store  density  maps  in  the  computer's  memory  be  efficient  in 
access  speed  as  well  as  memory  space.  The  execution  speed  of  these  dis- 
crete event  simulations  of  nonlinear  gas-solid  chromatography  is  deter- 
mined more  by  the  access  speed  of  the  density  maps  than  by  anything  else 
except  the  generation  of  random  numbers. 

A binary  tree  (100)  structure  was  chosen  for  representing  density 
maps  in  the  computer's  memory.  Each  of  the  eight  density  map  binary 
trees  is  accessed  beginning  at  a root  node  contained  in  an  eight  element 
array.  The  root  node  contains  two  pointers  to  subtrees  each  repre- 
senting half  of  the  density  map.  Initially,  each  of  these  two  subtrees 
contains  but  two  equal  terminal  nodes.  The  density  map  as  a whole  is 
thus  split  into  four  equal  parts  with  the  same  density  of  molecules  in 
each  one  and  the  column  position  and  time  coordinates  each  having  only 
one  bit  precision.  During  execution,  the  trajectories  of  molecules  are 
recorded  in  the  density  maps  to  the  precision  currently  allowed  by  the 
binary  tree  by  incrementing  the  value  of  terminal  nodes  along  adsorbed 
portions  of  the  simulated  molecule's  trajectory.  Whenever  a terminal 
node  exceeds  its  maximum  value  of  131,  it  is  split  into  two  new  terminal 
nodes,  each  of  wliicli  begins  with  half  the  total  counts  from  the  splitting 
node,  llic  counter  in  a former  terminal  node  wiiich  has  been  split  is 
replaced  with  a pointer  to  the  new  pair  of  terminal  nodes,  its  descen- 
dants. As  the  total  number  of  counts  recorded  in  a density  map  during  a 
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simulation  increases,  a scale  factor  is  also  incremented  in  such  a way 
that  the  total  density  of  molecules  in  the  density  map  remains  constant. 
Executing  the  simulation  changes  the  distribution  of  molecule  density, 
but  does  not  change  the  total  density.  Figure  3.11  illustrates  how  a 
molecule  density  map  is  divided  up  into  smaller  units  in  regions  of 
higher  density.  Each  rectangle  is  represented  in  the  computer's  memory 
by  a terminal  node  of  the  binary  tree  and  is  accessed  by  following  the 
tree  structure  from  the  root  node.  In  Figure  3.9,  the  third  dimension, 
molecule  density,  has  been  added. 

As  a simulation  is  executed,  the  total  amount  of  memory  space 
occupied  by  a density  map  increases.  Eventually  all  of  the  memory  will 
be  occupied.  Simpler  simulations,  especially  those  that  arc  not  too  far 
from  linear,  can  converge  to  an  acceptable  result  before  the  memory 
space  is  exhausted.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  simulation  may  use  all 
of  its  available  memory  before  it  has  converged  to  a final  result.  If 
it  has  not  converged  because  of  insufficient  precision,  then  nothing  but 
more  memory  will  help.  If  the  precision  is  adequate  but  it  just  has  not 
stabilized  yet,  then  more  memory  may  be  obtained  by  pruning  the  binary 
tree  structure.  A binary  tree  is  pruned  by  uniformly  reducing  the  value 
of  each  terminal  node  by  1/4  and  recombining  any  adjacent  terminal  nodes 
with  values  both  less  than  68.  The  scale  factor  for  tlie  binary  tree  is 
adjusted  by  the  same  amount  so  that  nothing  is  changed  except  that  more 
memory  is  available  to  simulate  more  molecules  and  the  current  precision 
is  reduced.  Since  it  is  the  results  of  the  earlier  molecules  which  are 
pruned  away,  this  has  the  effect  of  giving  more  emphasis  to  later 
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F'igurc  3.11  A binary  tree  partitioning  of  a molecule  density  map. 
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molecules  in  the  simulation  which  should  have  more  accurate  behavior. 
Tlius,  if  the  overall  precision  is  adequate,  a periodic  pruning  of  the 
binary  tree  structure  should  result  in  a faster  convergence  to  the  final 
result  as  well  as  allowing  simulation  to  continue  after  the  available 
memory  has  been  exhausted. 

A simulation  is  assumed  to  have  converged  to  a final  result  when 
the  density  maps  are  no  longer  changing,  except  for  minor  statistical 
fluctuations.  Sharp  fronts  on  nonlinear  peaks  are  usually  the  last 
parts  to  become  stable.  If  there  is  insufficient  memory  space,  then 
these  sharp  fronts  go  through  repetitive  cycles,  often  with  extra  peaks 
forming  and  decaying  without  ever  reaching  a stable  result.  All  simula- 
tion results  presented  in  this  work  have  stabilized  for  at  least  the 
last  half  of  the  molecules  simulated. 

For  models  with  a significant  amount  of  nonlinear  beliavior, 
density  map  convergence  requires  many  more  molecules  than  arc  needed  for 
statistical  significance.  It  is  usually  the  amount  of  information  that 
can  be  stored  in  memory  rather  than  the  total  number  of  molecules  or 
events  simulated  which  limits  the  accuracy  of  a simulation.  Once  memory 
space  is  exhausted  and  the  binary  trees  are  pruned,  then  additional 
simulated  events  cannot  contribute  to  statistical  significance  because 
there  is  no  more  room  to  store  any  more  precision.  Convergence,  how- 
ever, can  continue. 

To  determine  the  density  of  molecules  at  a particular  point  in  a 
density  map,  the  simulation  specifics  the  coordinates  of  the  point  with 
the  full  allowed  15  bit  precision.  Then,  starting  at  the  appropriate 
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root  node,  the  density  map  access  subprogram  searches  the  binary  tree, 
making  a decision  on  which  way  to  go  at  each  split  node  based  on  the 
value  of  bits  from  the  supplied  coordinates.  When  a terminal  node  is 
finally  reached,  the  value  of  the  density  map  at  this  point  is  cal- 
culated from  the  number  of  counts  in  the  terminal  node,  the  number  of 
splits  nodes  that  are  passed  in  reaching  it,  and  the  current  value  of 
the  scale  factor.  Each  terminal  node  value  is  recorded  with  seven  bits 
of  precision. 

To  record  t’le  trajectory  of  a molecule  in  a density  map,  the 
simulation  specifies  the  end  point  coordinates  for  a line  segment  part 
of  a trajectory  with  the  full  15  bit  precision  allowed.  Then,  smarting 
at  the  appropriate  root  node,  the  density  map  access  subprogram  searches 
the  binary  tree  in  the  same  way  it  did  for  determining  the  value  at  a 
point.  But  when  a terminal  node  is  reached,  that  node  is  incremented 
and  possibly  split  into  two  and  the  scale  factor  is  adjusted.  Tlien  the 
initial  coordinate  of  the  line  segment  being  recorded  is  incremented  by 
an  amount  specified  for  this  particular  binary  tree.  If  the  initial 
coordinate  is  still  less  than  the  line  segment's  final  coordinate,  then 
the  binary  tree  search  and  increment  procedure  is  repeated. 

As  the  simulation  is  executed,  more  nodes  are  split,  producing 
more  branches  in  the  binary  tree  structure  and  allowing  greater  preci- 
sion in  the  use  of  time  and  column  position  coordinates.  Tliose  parts  of 
the  molecule  density  maps  with  the  greatest  density  are  also  the  parts 
with  the  greatest  coordinate  precision.  The  regions  through  which  few, 
if  any,  simulated  molecules  ever  pass  have  very  poor  coordinate 
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precision.  The  precision  to  which  the  coordinates  can  be  specified  in  a 
given  region  of  a density  map  during  a simulation  is  proportional  to  ;he 
amount  of  information  which  has  been  used  to  create  the  structure  of 
that  region.  If  only  a few  molecules  have  passed  through  a region,  then 
the  details  of  the  distribution  of  molecules  in  that  region  cannot  be 
very  well  known  anyivay  and  there  is  no  need  to  specify  the  coordinates 
with  high  precision.  In  fact,  specifying  them  with  higher  precision 
than  allowed  by  this  binary  tree  structured  density  map  is  less  accurate 
on  the  average  because  of  statistical  variations. 

A terminal  node  can  have  a value  between  4 and  31  inclusively. 
IVhen  it  reaches  132,  it  is  split  into  two  descendent  nodes  each  of  whi'-h 
begins  with  66  counts.  Thus,  at  any  point  in  a density  map,  the  preci- 
sion of  the  calculated  value  is  limited  to  7 bits.  During  execution, 
the  increase  in  precision  goes  into  further  dividing  the  time  and  column 
position  coordinates  rather  than  into  the  precision  of  individual 
points.  Contrast  this  with  the  array  data  structure  in  which  the  proci- 
si./n  of  individual  points  increases  while  the  precision  of  the  coordi- 
nates is  fixed.  Besides  being  much  more  efficient  in  the  use  of  core 
memory  than  an  array,  the  binary  tree  structure  also  more  accurately 
represents  the  information  which  a density  map  is  supposed  to  store.  As 
a result,  fewer  molecules  should  be  required  for  the  density  map  to  con- 
verge to  a true  representation  of  the  distribution  of  molecules  in  a 
nonlinear  gas-solid  chromatography  simulation. 


The  major  deficiency  of  the  binary  tree  structure  for  density 
maps  is  its  access  speed.  To  reach  a terminal  node,  the  program  must 
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fetch  and  examine  each  split  node  leading  to  it.  In  contrast,  a point 
in  an  array  structure  can  be  accessed  using  at  most  one  multiply  and  two 
add  instructions.  This  disadvantage  can  be  overcome  somewhat  through  the 
use  of  the  IIP  2100  computer's  microprogramming  capabilities.  But  still, 
the  binary  tree  structure  must  be  searched  and  this  is  inherently  a less 
efficient  procedure  than  indexing  an  array.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
simulation  before  the  binary  tree  density  maps  have  grown  very  much 
there  should  be  little  difference  in  speed.  The  binary  tree  structure 
may  even  be  a bit  faster  because  there  are  fewer  counters  to  increment 
in  recording  a molecule's  trajectory.  But  as  the  simulation  runs  and 
more  nodes  are  created,  the  access  speed  will  begin  to  slow  down.  Also, 
as  the  density  map  converges  to  the  final  result,  the  majority  of  mole- 
cules will  follow  an  average  trajectory  through  the  densest  parts  of  the 
density  maps  which  arc  also  the  most  finely  divided  and  the  slowest  to 
access.  The  advantages  of  the  binary  tree  stmjcture  are,  however,  so 
great  that  this  one  disadvantage  is  insignificant  in  comparison. 

In  terms  of  memory  efficiency,  this  binary  tree  structure  for 
storing  molecule  density  maps  is  much  better  than  a two-dimensional 
array,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  efficient  possible.  Any  one  of  a 
great  many  functional  forms,  for  example,  splines  or  two-dimensional 
polynomials,  couUl  bo  used  to  store  the  information  in  the  computer's 
memory.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  unacceptably  slow  in  recording 
molecule  trajectories  and  calculating  the  density  of  molecules  at  a 
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Simulation  Scaling 

The  molecule  density  maps  upon  which  this  discrete  event  simula- 
tion is  built  are  implemented  using  dimensionless  numbers  for  all  param- 
eters and  results.  The  ranges  of  the  numbers  used  are  determined  by  the 
structure  of  the  computer's  memory  and  instruction  set  rather  than  the 
chromatographic  experiments  to  be  simulated.  This  was  done  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  computer  can  process  information  much  more  effi- 
ciently if  it  fits  into  its  own  scheme  of  things  rather  than  in  some 
arbitrary  outside  o. gani zation.  This  is  the  same  reason  the  density  map 
structure  was  used.  Second,  and  just  as  important,  the  use  of  dimen- 
sionless numbers  allows  much  greater  flexibility  in  the  range  of  real 
chromatographic  models  which  can  be  simulated  by  a single  simulation 
program. 

All  parameters  and  results  used  in  this  study  are  specified  or 
presented  in  terms  of  the  dimensionless  internal  numbers.  Tl\ey  could  be 
scaled  to  match  real  chromatographic  systems,  but  the  main  purpose  of 
these  first  simulations  is  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  workings  of  the 
simulation  itself  and  to  develop  a qualitative  understanding  of  non- 
linear mechanisms  in  chromatography  rather  than  to  derive  values  for 
parameters  in  specific  chromatographic  models.  Scaling  the  parameters 
would  make  little  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  the  simulation  could 
be  used  because  the  main  objects  of  study,  nonlinear  mechanisms,  are  the 
same  regardless.  Implementing  models  using  scaled  parameters  would 
result  in  significantly  reduced  efficiency  because  parameters  would  have 
to  be  continually  translated  to  internal  dimensionless  form  during 
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simulation.  Scaling  parameters,  when  they  are  input  to  the  model,  v/ould 
restore  the  simulation  efficiency  but  the  user  would  be  required  to 
supply  the  appropriate  scaling  algorithms  whenever  he  changes  a model. 

An  understanding  of  the  internal  dimensionless  form  is  still  required  of 
the  user  plus  the  work  involved  in  writing  scaling  routines. 

The  simulation's  basic  internal  dimensions  are  the  molecule 
density  map  coordinates  in  both  time  and  column  position  and,  on  an 
independent  scale,  the  density  of  molecules  at  any  point  in  the  map. 

Time  and  column  position  coordinates  each  have  15  bits  precision  and, 
therefore,  a dimensionless  range  of  0 to  32,767.  The  last  bit  of  the  16 
bit  work  is  used  by  the  basic  density  map  access  routine  to  detect  a 
coordinate  overflow  or  out-of-range  condition  which  occurs  whenever  a 
molecule  reaches  the  simulated  column  or  time  limit.  The  density  of 
molecules  at  a given  point  in  the  density  map  is  stored  in  the  binary 
tree  structure  as  discussed  previously.  The  basic  access  routine  to 
find  this  density  at  a given  pair  of  coordinates  calculates  a density 
from  the  binary  tree  structure  and  returns  it  as  a standard  format 
floating  point  niunber.  The  actual  scale  of  this  number  has  been 
arbitrarily  chosen  to  be  one.  Before  any  molecules  have  been  run 
through  a simulation,  the  density  at  all  points  in  the  density  map  is 
exactly  one.  As  the  simulation  is  executed,  molecule  density  is  added 
to  some  regions  of  the  density  map  but  not  to  others,  resulting  in  some 
regions  increasing  in  density  above  one  and  others  dropping  below  and 
approaching  zero.  All  other  internal  parameters  for  a simulation  are  in 
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some  way  related  to  either  the  density  map  coordinates  or  total  density 
and  must  be  scaled  to  match  them. 

A discrete  event  model  is  necessarily  a kinetic  model  and  there- 
fore requires  reaction  rates  as  parameters.  The  two  rates  of  interest 
in  these  models  are  the  surface  encounter  rate  and  the  desorption  rate. 
The  internal  scale  of  the  surface  encounter  rate  is  determined  by  the 
column  position  coordinate  because  the  molecule  is  moving  in  that  dimen- 
sion while  it  is  in  the  gas  phase.  The  parameter  as  specified  is  the 
probability  of  the  molecule  encountering  the  surface  at  each  unit  of 
column  length  as  it  passes  through.  Tlie  reciprocal  is  therefore  the 
average  number  of  column  units  passed  through  between  surface  encounters 
and  the  total  column  length  (32,767)  multiplied  by  the  parameter  is  ths 
average  number  of  surface  encounters  by  a molecule  passing  through  the 
column.  The  internal  scale  of  the  desorption  rate  is  determined  by  the 
time  coordinate  because  the  molecule  is  moving  in  that  direction  while 
it  is  adsorbed.  Desorption  rate  parameters  r.re  specified  in  a form 
analogous  to  surface  encounter  rate  parameters  and  can  be  interpreted 
similarly. 

Tlie  internal  concentration  or  molecule  density  parameter  is  a 

dimensionless  ratio,  the  number  of  sites  per  molecule.  A t>qncal  gas- 

2 

solid  chromatography  system  might  contain  1 g of  50  m /g  adsorbent 

2 

packed  in  a 1 m column  for  a total  surface  area  of  about  30  m (101, 

102).  A nonspecific  adsorbent  surface  should  he  able  to  accommodate 

2 20 
about  4 molecules  per  nm  , Thus,  there  should  bo  about  10  adsorption 

sites  in  this  column.  If  a peak  occupies  on  the  average  about  1%  of  the 
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column  at  a time,  then  the  total  number  of  sites  available  is  about 

18  -9 

10  . A typical  sample  injection  is  about  10  ‘ g which  at  100  g/mole  is 

10  moles  or  about  10^^  molecules.  Thus,  a site  per  molecule  ratio  of 

10^  should  give  typical  linear  chromatographic  behavior.  Increasing  the 

3 2 

sample  size  by  a factor  of  10  gives  a sites-per-molecule  ratio  of  10 

and  results  in  nonlinear  behavior  in  both  the  real  chromatographic 

system  and  the  simulation. 


Figure  3.12  is  a slice  through  a molecule  density  map  at  a fixed 
time.  It  shows  the  density  of  molecules  as  a function  of  column  posi- 
tion at  this  time  in  a linear  simulation.  This  plot  of  molecule  density 
vs.  column  position  is  not  all  of  the  information  contained  in  a density 
map.  Plots  may  be  made  at  other  values  of  the  time  coordinate  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  the  peak  at  earlier  or  later  times  in  the 
simulated  experiment.  In  addition,  a slice  of  the  density  ma])  at  a 
fixed  column  position  may  be  plotted  vs.  the  time  coordinate. 

The  density  map  from  which  Figure  3.12  was  taken  is  the  result 
of  a simulation  of  the  model  given  in  Figures  3.S  and  3.6.  Linear 
adsorption  was  modelled  by  the  ADSORB  procedure  given  in  Figure  3.4. 

Tlie  peak  matches  the  expected  shape  for  a linear  chromatographic  system 
with  slow  kinetics.  It  is  not  quite  symmetrical  because  at  tliis  time  in 
t)io  simulated  exiicriment  tbc  average  molecule  lias  been  adsorliod  and 
desorbed  only  32  times.  Tlic  symmetrical  Gaussian  peak  shape  is 
approached  in  a chromatographic  system  only  after  a long  time  and  a 
large  number  of  adsorption-desorption  events.  Most  theories  of 
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chromatography  must  make  a long  time  assumption,  but  this  discrete  event 
simulation  actually  works  best  at  short  times  and,  therefore,  is 
especially  useful  in  studies  of  the  initial  stages  of  a chromatographic 
experiment . 

Figure  3.13  is  an  example  of  a discrete  event  simulation  used  to 
observe  the  effect  of  injection  profile  on  a chromatographic  peak's 
initial  development.  Plot  A resulted  from  a near-ideal  injection  using 
the  procedure  given  in  Figure  3.7.  Plots  B and  C resulted  from  pro- 
gressively broader  injection  profiles.  The  front  or  right  side  of  plots 
B and  C are  nearly  as  sharp  as  plot  A.  They  are  shifted  left  toward 
longer  retention  times  simply  because  the  average  molecule  enters  the 
column  later.  TIic  tailing  side  of  plot  B is  also  nearly  as  sharp  as 
plot  A.  Plot  C,  however,  has  an  obviously  more  gentle  slope  on  its 
tailing  side.  The  overall  shape  of  plot  B closely  resembles  plot  A 
because  the  injection  is  sufficiently  fast  for  all  of  the  molecules  to 
get  out  the  injection  port  and  undergo  at  least  several  adsor])tion  and 
desorption  events  by  this  time.  The  overall  shape  of  plot  B is  deter- 
mined more  by  the  chromatography  than  the  one  time  effect  of  the  slow 
injection.  Not  all  of  the  molecules  in  plot  C have  even  entered  the 
column  yet  so  the  exiionential  decay  of  the  injection  port  still  has  a 
large  influence  on  the  peak  tail. 

Nonlinear  Chromatography  Simulation 

Tlie  gas-solid  chromatography  simulation  procedure  given  in 
Figures  3.5  and  3.6  can  be  made  to  model  nonlinear  behavior  by  inserting 
a nonlinear  ADSORB  procedure  into  it.  A Langmuir  adsorption  model, 
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rifjurc  3.13  F.ffcct  on  injection  port  mixing  on  linear  chromatography 
model . 


Adsorption  rate  = .003,  dcsor|ition  rate  = .002,  plot 
time  = 10000.  Injection  rates  = 1.0,  .0005,  and  .00025 
for  plots  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively. 
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defined  in  Figure  3.10,  is  used  in  this  series  of  simulations.  The  rest 
of  the  chromatography  model  remains  as  it  was  for  the  linear  simula- 
tions. The  user  can  replace  any  of  the  modular  pieces  to  build  and 
simulate  any  kind  of  chromatographic  model. 

Nonlinear  Peak  Development 

The  results  of  a simulation  of  a nonlinear  Langmuir  chromato- 
graphic model  are  presented  in  Figure  3.14.  Plots  A through  D show  the 
simulated  peak  at  four  points  during  the  simulated  experiment.  Shortly 
after  injection,  plot  A,  it  is  still  quite  sharp  but  asymmetrical.  Tl\e 
front  is  vertical  while  the  back  side  is  beginning  to  develop  a tail. 
This  asymmetry  is  the  opposite  of  that  observed  in  a linear  model  at 
short  retention  times  (Figure  3.12).  At  simulation  time  4000,  plot  B, 
the  front  has  moved  a considerable  distance  down  the  column  but  the  tail 
has  moved  more  slowly,  resulting  in  a broader  asymmetrical  peak.  Tlie 
peak  maximum  just  behind  the  sharp  front  is  moving  at  a higher  speed 
than  the  regions  of  lower  concentration  in  the  tail. 

Each  successive  plot  of  this  developing  peak  is  at  a time  twice 
as  far  along  in  the  simulation  as  the  previous  plot.  Plot  A is  at  an 
internal  dimensionless  time  of  4000.  Plot  B is  at  8000,  etc.  The  rate 
of  movement  by  the  peak  maximum  does  not  follow  this  series.  During  the 
first  4000  time  units,  the  peak  maximum  moves  approximately  64000 
distance  units,  a speed  of  about  1.60.  But  between  4000  and  8000  time 
units,  it  moves  only  about  4600  distance  units  for  a speed  of  approxi- 
mately 1.15.  By  the  time  the  peak  reaches  plot  D,  the  average  speed  of 
the  peak  maximum  is  down  to  0.69.  If  this  has  been  a linear  model  with 
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the  given  rates  of  adsorption  and  desorption,  then  the  average  molecule 
would  have  traveled  at  a speed  of  0,50.  The  extreme  parts  of  the  tail 
move  at  about  the  linear  speed,  but  the  rest  of  this  nonlinear  peak, 
moves  quite  a bit  faster,  resulting  in  excessive  peak  broadening.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  molecules,  there  is  a shortage  of 
adsorption  sites.  Sometimes  when  a molecule  encounters  the  surface  and 
tries  to  become  adsorbed,  it  finds  that  the  adsorption  site  is  already 
taken  so  it  must  remain  in  the  gas  phase  and  continue  travelling  dom 
the  column.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  regions  of  high  concentra- 
tion such  as  exist  in  the  peak  soon  after  injection.  So  the  average 
molecule  and  especially  those  in  the  part  of  the  peak  with  greatest  coi- 
centration  move  down  the  column  faster  than  they  normally  would  until 
the  peak  spreads  out  and  the  concentrations  of  molecules  on  the  surface 
is  reduced. 

The  faster  moving  peak  maximum  leaves  the  tail  of  the  peak  fur- 
ther behind  as  it  moves  down  the  column.  The  various  parts  of  the  tail 
move  at  speeds  related  to  their  local  concentrations  on  the  surface. 

Ilius,  the  tail  stretches  out  further  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  peak  con- 
tains enough  molecules  to  cause  a significant  amount  of  competition  for 
the  available  adsorption  sites.  This  nonlinear  mechanism  is  a very 
effective  way  of  broadening  a chromatographic  peak. 

Besides  leaving  a tail  behind,  tlie  faster  moving  peak  maximum 
moves  continuously  into  new  parts  of  the  column  with  completely  empty 
adsorption  sites.  Those  molecules  which  happen  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  peak  encounter  this  fresh  surface  and  become  adsorbed  with  no 
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competition  for  adsorption  sites.  Their  speed  dovvTi  the  column  must  be 
at  the  slower  linear  rate  for  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  lead.  But 
the  peak  maximum  following  close  behind  is  moving  faster  and  quickly 
overtakes  them.  Any  individual  molecules  which,  because  of  statistical 
variation  in  their  individual  adsorption  and  desorption  behavior,  happen 
to  drift  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the  peak  are  slowed  down  by  the 
availability  of  adsorption  sites  and  kept  close  to  the  peak  maximum. 

The  peak  cannot  spread  in  the  forward  direction  as  a linear  chroma- 
tography peak  would.  This  self-sharpening  front  behavior  for  nonlinear 
peaks  is  predicted  by  other  nonlinear  theories  of  chromatography 
(103,104). 

In  plots  A and  B of  Figure  3.14,  the  developing  peak  still  has  a 
self-sharpening  front.  The  slope  of  the  front  is  not  quite  vertical  but 
it  remains  at  a constant  angle  much  sharper  than  the  rapidly  developing 
tail.  The  slope  of  the  self-sharpening  front  is  related  to  the  kinetics 
of  the  adsorption  and  desorption  processes.  Tliis  effect  is  now  shown  by 
the  nonlinear  chromatograpliy  theory  of  Helffcrich  and  Klein  (103)  which 
assumes  equilibrium  conditions  at  all  times  and  consequently  predicts  a 
vertical  self-sharpening  front.  A nonequilibrium  Langmuir  isotherm 
treatment  by  Zhitomirskii  et  al.  (104)  shows  nonvertical  self-sharpening 
fronts  very  similar  to  these  simulation  results. 

In  plot  C of  Figure  3.14,  most  of  the  peak  front  still  has  the 
self-sharpening  angle,  llic  concentration  at  the  peak  maximum  is  still 
high  enough  to  keep  it  moving  faster  than  any  molecules  tending  to  drift 
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to  drift  ahead.  But  a few  molecules  are  able  to  got  ahead  of  it 
temporarily  causing  more  rounding  off  at  the  base  of  the  self- 
sharpening  front. 

In  plot  D of  Figure  3.14,  the  concentration  at  the  peak  maximum 
has  decreased  further  reducing  the  peak's  speed.  The  angle  of  the  front 
has  fallen  below  the  self-sharpening  angle  and  the  front  is  beginning  to 
spread  out  as  faster  molecules  drift  away.  The  peak  maximum  is  still 
moving  a little  faster  than  the  linear  chromatography  speed  and  so  can 
keep  the  front  from  spreading  quite  as  fast  as  it  normally  would.  But, 
the  front  is  no  longer  sclf-sharjiening  and  so  much  spread  out. 

Sample  Size  Dependence 

Figure  3.15  presents  the  results  of  a series  of  simulations  run 
with  identical  parameters  except  for  the  size  of  the  injected  samples. 
The  smallest  peak  resulted  from  an  injection  whose  concentration  was 
small  enough  to  give  essentially  linear  chromatographic  behavior.  Fach 
successively  larger  peak  resulted  from  an  injection  of  twice  the  pre- 
vious sample  concentration.  All  peaks  arc  plotted  at  the  same  point  in 
simulated  time  and  on  the  same  scale  relative  to  the  number  of  available 
adsor))tion  sites  in  the  column. 

The  second  smallest  peak  appears  to  be  quite  symmetrical  and 
Gaussian  in  shape.  It  looks  like  a linear  peak,  but  its  peak  maximum  is 
shifted  a little  toward  shorter  retention  times  and  it  is  a little 
broader  than  the  smallest  peak.  A truly  linear  peak  should  be  identical 
to  all  smaller  peaks  except  for  a scale  factor.  Tliis  second  smallest 
peak  is  behaving  as  a linear  peak  at  the  time  this  plot  was  made  in  the 
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I'igurt.-  3.18  liffcct  of  sample  sir.c  variation  on  simulation  of  a non- 
linear chromatoRrapliy  moilol. 

Surface  encounter  rate  = .008,  clesorjition  rate  = .001,  plot 
time  = 20000.  Sites  per  molecule  = 8,  16,  32,  6-1,  128,  and 
256  for  plots  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  respectively. 
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simulation  and  has  been  linear  for  most  of  its  retention  time.  But  for 
a short  time  after  injection  it  had  a large  enough  concentration  to  move 
faster  than  normal  and  develop  a small  tail. 

The  next  two  peaks  are  more  obviously  nonlinear.  They  have  the 
expected  asymmetry  with  a sharper  front  and  a tail  at  the  rear.  The 
fronts  are  no  longer  self-sharpening  as  they  were  for  a while  after 
injection  and  the  smaller  of  the  two  is  well  on  its  way  to  the  Gaussian 
shape. 

The  two  lar^.cst  peaks  still  have  self-sharpening  fronts.  The 
distance  a nonlinear  peak  can  travel  and  still  maintain  a self- 
sharpening  front  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  injection. 

All  of  the  nonlinear  peaks  in  Figure  3.15  follow  the  same  curve 
on  the  tail  side  of  the  peak.  This  is  a result  of  the  faster  average 
movement  of  molecules  in  regions  of  higher  concentration.  A molecule  in 
the  tail  of  a peak  moves  at  a rate  determined  by  the  number  of  available 
adsorption  sites  which  is  determined  by  the  local  concentration  of  mole- 
cules. Molecules  further  up  the  tail  are  in  regions  with  higher  concen- 
tration and  arc,  therefore,  moving  faster  and  must  be  on  the  average 
pulling  away  from  the  rest  of  the  tail.  Since  molecules  in  the  front 
are  moving  away  from  those  in  the  back,  they  cannot  have  any  influence 
on  the  behavior  of  those  left  behind.  Thus,  molecules  in  the  tail  can- 
not tell  how  big  a peak  they  belong  to  and  must  have  the  same  behavior 
regardless.  This  argument  assumes  that  spreading  due  to  diffusion  ])ro- 
ccsses  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  spreading  due  to 
nonlinear! ty. 
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Nonuniform  Surface  Models 

So  far  all  models  simulated  have  assumed  that  the  solid  surface 
consists  of  identical  discrete  adsorption  sites.  This  uniformity  of 
surface  structure  is  an  often-stated  goal  in  the  design  of  chroinato- 
graj)hic  systems  (105,106),  but  real  surfaces  are  always  more  complicated. 
For  example,  a modified  Porasil  surface  intended  for  gas-solid  chroma- 
tography was  prepared  and  characterized  by  Gilpin  and  Burke  (107).  It 
was  shown  to  have  three  distinct  kinds  of  structures  on  the  surface 
which  could  act  as  adsorption  sites  for  molecules  of  various  types.  Any 
realistic  gas-solid  chromatography  simulation  must  be  able  to  include 
these  and  other  nonuniform  surface  models. 

Two  Independent  Sites 

It  is  quite  easy  to  modify  the  nonlinear  adsorption  model  given 
in  Figure  3.15  to  include  the  possibility  of  the  molecule  becoming 
adsorbed  on  a second  kind  of  site  with  different  characteristics.  One 
such  nonuniform  surface  model  is  given  in  Figure  3. 16.  Upon  encountering 
the  surface  in  the  same  HITSURF  procedure,  a decision  is  made  as  to 
which  of  tlic  two  types  of  sites  is  present.  In  this  particular  model, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  molecules  encounter  the  sites  in  proportion  to 
their  occurrence  frequency  on  the  surface.  This  may  not  always  be  the 
case,  since  adsorption  kinetics  can  be  influenced  by  many  factors.  Once 
tlic  site  type  has  been  determined  through  the  use  of  a uniform  distribu- 
tion random  number,  the  molecule  attempts  to  adsorb  on  it.  Tlie  two 
adsorjjtion  procedures,  STICKO  and  STICKl,  are  identical  to  the  original 
nonlinear  SllJCK  procedure  from  Figure  3.10  e.xcept  that  they  use  separate 
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I'iRurc  3.16  Nonlinear  adsorption  model  for  surfaces  with  two  kinds  of 
adsorption  sites. 
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density  maps  and  scale  factors  to  make  an  adsorb  or  not  decision.  In  a 
particular  region  of  the  molecule  density  maps,  one  of  the  two  kinds  of 
sites  may  be  nearly  full  while  the  other  is  almost  empty.  Whether  a 
molecule  becomes  adsorbed  or  not  would  then  depend  largely  upon  which 
type  of  site  it  encountered  on  the  surface.  The  Dl'.SORB  procedure  for 
this  two-site  model  is  given  in  Figure  3.17,  It  generates  an  appro- 
priate desorption  time  depending  upon  which  of  the  two  sites  the  mole- 
cule was  adsorbed  on. 

Adding  a second  type  of  adsorption  site  greatly  increases  the 
range  of  possible  chromatographic  behavior  of  a model  surface.  The  two 
individual  kinds  of  sites  can  have  different  concentrations  and 
adsorption-desorption  kinetics.  A molecule  in  the  column  can  be 
involved  in  a larger  variety  of  events  and  may  interact  with  other  mole- 
cules in  a peak  in  more  complex  ways.  The  explanations  for  the  chro- 
matographic behavior  of  a system  on  a molecular  level  can  become  much 
more  obscure  than  the  single-site  type  examples  have  been. 

For  example,  Figure  3.18  illustrates  the  effect  of  varying  the 
proportions  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  adsorption  sites  on  the  retention 
and  shape  of  a chromatographic  peak.  The  adsorption  and  desorption 
models  used  for  these  simulations  are  given  in  Figures  3.16  and  3.17. 

All  plots  were  made  at  the  same  dimensionless  time  and  on  tlic  same 
density  scale.  The  only  variation  among  these  simulations  was  in  the 
amount  of  higher  energy  sites  present  in  the  column.  A higher  energy 
site  is  one  which  has  a higher  activation  energy  for  desorption  and, 
therefore,  a slower  desorption  rate.  In  this  particular  exam])le,  the 
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l'ij;urc  3.17  Dcsoi-ption  model  for  surfnccs  with  two  kinds  of  sites. 
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I'igurc  3.18  Simulation  of  a nonlinear  chromatography  model  with  two 
types  of  adsorption  sites. 

Surface  encounter  rate  = .01,  sites  0 desorption  rate  = 
.01,  sites  1 desorption  rate  = .001,  sites  0 per  molecule 
= 1000,  plot  time  = 2S000.  Sites  1 jicr  molecule  "0,  10, 
100,  and  200  for  plots  A,  B,  C,  and  1),  respectively. 
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higher  energy  site  desorption  rate  was  slower  than  the  low  energy  site 
by  a factor  of  10.  In  all  of  these  simulations  the  low  energy  site  was 
present  in  sufficient  concentration  to  have  essentially  linear  behavior. 

The  two  kinds  of  sites  are  assumed  to  exist  independently  on  the 
surface  and  molecules  can  interact  with  only  one  of  them  at  a time.  Tlie 
adsorption  rates  for  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  sites  is  determined  by  the 
surface  encounter  rate  and  by  the  fraction  of  each  kind  of  site.  The 
probability  that  a molecule  attempts  to  become  adsorbed  on  one  kind  of 
site  rather  than  the  other  is  determined  solely  by  their  relative  avail- 
ability and  not  by  any  chemical  differences. 

Plot  A of  Figure  3.18  resulted  from  a simulation  with  no  high 
energy  sites.  It  provides  a uniform  surface  standard  against  which  the 
two-site  models  can  be  compared.  Plot  B resulted  from  an  identical 
simulation  except  for  high  energy  sites  added  at  a concentration  \%  as 
large  as  the  low  energy  sites.  The  peak  is  retained  slightly  longer  in 
the  column  and  made  slightly  broader.  The  effect  is  not  very  large 
simply  because  at  only  1%  concentration  the  molecules  do  not  run  into  a 
high  energy  site  very  often.  With  the  high  energy  site  concentration 
set  at  10"6  of  the  low  energy  site  concentration  plot  C results.  Here 
the  peak  has  about  the  same  breadth  as  in  plot  B,  but  it  has  moved  only 
a little  more  than  half  as  far  dov\m  the  column,  llic  presence  of  the 
high  energy  sites  is  causing  excessive  peak  broadening  and  poor  column 

efficiency.  At  201;  high  energy  slte  'CenccntrationV  PldT'Ur  thc^peslT 

I .• 

retention  has  increased  by  the  peak  is  also  sharper  than  in  plot  C.  The 


column  efficiency  has  not  deteriorated  further  and  may  be  even  a little 
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better  as  the  chromatographic  behavior  of  the  column  begins  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  high  energy  sites. 

Tliis  simulation  experiment  confirms  the  rule  that  uniform  sur- 
faces are  better  than  nonuniform  surfaces  for  good,  efficient  gas-solid 
chromatography.  It  also  shows  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  really 
good  gas-solid  chromatography  surfaces.  It  is  desirable  to  have  low 
energy  nonspecific  adsorption  as  the  major  retention  mechanism  in  a gas- 
solid  chromatography  column.  Tliis  is  often  achieved  by  deactivating  the 
surface  through  a chemical  reaction  to  remove  or  cover  up  the  specific 
interaction  high  energy  adsorption  sites.  But,  if  the  reaction  is  not 
100%  complete  and  a few  high  energy  adsorjition  sites,  say  5-10%,  remain 
uncovered,  then  a situation  like  plot  C of  Figure  3.18  will  result  and 
the  column  efficiency  will  be  much  worse  than  expected.  The  results 
could  be  considerably  worse  than  this  if  the  high  energy  adsorption 
sites  have  slower  desorption  rates  than  were  assumed  in  these  models. 

Tlie  modified  Porasil  surfaces  are  of  this  kind  (107).  Most  of 
the  original  silanol  groups  present  on  the  silica  surface  were  replaced 
with  chemically  bonded  hydrocarbons  which  should  be  very  good  for  low 
energy  nonspecific  adsorption  processes.  But  if  the  original  silica 
surface  contained  at  least  5 silanol  groups  per  nm  (108)  and  the  first 

step  of  the  reaction  results  in  about  3.52  dimethylchlorosilane  groups 

7 2 

attaclicd  per  niir  (107),  tlien  about  1.5  silanol  groups  per  nm  must 

remain  unreacted.  Many  of  these  are  probably  effectively  covered  up  by 

neighboring  hydrocarbon  groups  but  the  ones  remaining  are  potential 

specific  interaction  sites.  Tlie  concentration  of  these  high  energy 
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sites  is  very  likely  5“o  or  more  of  the  total  available  adsorption  sites. 
If  a sample  containing  functional  groups  which  can  bind  to  these  silanol 
sites  is  injected,  then  the  resulting  chromatographic  behavior  is  lik(!ly 
to  be  at  least  as  bad  as  the  simulated  results. 

How  tightly  a molecule  is  held  on  a specific  adsor]ition  site 
depends  on  the  molecule  as  well  as  the  chemistry  of  the  site.  Aji  alkene 
sample  injected  into  a chromatographic  column  of  this  modified  Porasil 
surface  should  liave  a moderately  strong  specific  as  well  as  a weak  non- 
specific adsorption.  An  alkene  sample,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not 
have  any  specific  interactions  with  the  silanol  adsorption  sites  and  so 
should  behave  as  if  it  is  adsorbing  on  a single-site  type  of  surface.  A 
series  of  column  efficiency  measurements  was  made  on  modified  Porasil 
surfaces  using  both  cyclohexene  and  cyclohexane  fl09).  The  column  effi- 
ciency measured  using  cyclohexene  was  much  worse  than  the  column  effi- 
ciency measured  using  cyclohexane.  This  difference  in  efficiencies  is 
very  neatly  explained  by  the  model  simulated  in  Figure  3.18.  Cyclo- 
hexene should  have  a moderately  strong  specific  interaction  with  silanol 
groups  on  the  silica  surface  which  cyclohexane  should  not  have.  Unis, 
an  injection  of  cyclohexene  should  see  a surface  with  two  kinds  of 
adsorption  sites  as  in  plots  H,  C,  and  D while  an  injection  of  cyclo- 
hexane should  see  only  nonspecific  adsorption  sites  as  in  plot  A.  A 
silanol  site  concentration  of  S'o  to  10”o  and  a cyclohexene  desorption 
rate  from  these  silanol  sites  10  to  20  times  slower  than  from  non- 


specific hydrocarbon  sites  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  these 
experiments. 
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The  simulation  cannot  prove  that  this  model  is  the  correct  one. 
Others  may  give  results  just  as  close  to  the  real  experiment.  Rut  it 
does  prove  that  the  model  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  e-xyicr imenta  1 
results.  An  indication  of  which  models  are  consistent  with  experiments 
can  be  very  valuable  in  the  planning  of  further  research.  This  is 
especially  true  for  research  involving  complex  systems  such  as  chroma- 
tography where  intuition  is  not  enough. 

Two  Sites  with  Inters ite  Transfers 

llic  two-sites  model  with  independent  sites  is  probably  good 
enough  if  the  two  kinds  of  sites  are  not  too  different  in  chemical 
behavior  or  concentration.  But  it  may  not  be  adequate  if  the  two  sites 
have  fundamentally  different  character,  resulting  in  different 
mechanisms  of  adsorption  and  desorption.  For  example,  one  of  the  two 
sites  may  have  a low  energy  nonspecific  adsorption  while  the  second  can 
become  involved  in  a specific  interaction  with  a functional  group  on  an 
adsorbed  molecule.  To  become  adsorbed,  the  molecule  must  encounter  the 
surface  with  its  functional  group  on  the  side  toward  the  adsorption 
site.  Tfiis  must  happen  less  often  than  simply  hitting  the  surface  as  in 
a nonspecific  adsorption  event.  Therefore,  the  kinetics  of  adsorption 
on  a specific  interaction  site  should  be  slower  than  the  simple  site 
encounter  rate. 

However,  if  there  is  a large  concentration  of  nonspecific 
adsorption  sites  surrounding  each  specific  site,  then  the  molecule  may 
be  held  on  a neighboring  nonspecific  site  while  it  flops  around  and 
eventually  falls  into  the  specific  site  with  its  functional  group  in  the 
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proper  position  for  adsorption.  The  activation  energy  for  transfers 
between  adsorption  sites  is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  for  complete 
removal  from  the  surface  in  a desorption  event  and,  consequently,  the 
rate  of  transfer  between  sites  is  likely  to  be  faster  than  the  rate  of 
desorption.  The  adsorbed  molecules  may  then  act  as  a two-dimensional 
gas  on  the  solid  surface  (110).  IVhile  moving  over  the  surface,  a mole- 
cule could  encounter  a high  energy  adsorption  site  and  become  stuck  on 
it.  Either  of  these  mechanisms  involving  first  a nonspecific  adsoi-ption 
followed  by  transfer  to  a specific  interaction  adsorption  site  should 
lead  to  improved  kinetics  for  adsorption  on  high  energy  sites, 

A two-site  adsorption  model  involving  transfer  to  high  energy 
sites  from  neighboring  low  energy  sites  is  given  in  Figure  3.19.  In 
this  model,  it  is  assumed  that  a molecule  must  first  become  adsorbed  on 
a nonspecific  site  in  the  usual  fashion.  It  may  then  transfer  to  a 
neighboring  specific  interaction  site  if  one  is  available  and  empty.  It 
is  assumed  that  on  the  average  each  specific  interaction  site  has  four 
nonspecific  sites  close  enough  to  supply  molecules.  No  possibility  of 
transfers  between  nonspecific  adsorption  sites  is  included  in  the  model. 

Tlie  result  of  a simulation  of  this  model  is  given  in  Figure 
3.20.  In  this  simulation,  there  is  only  one  high  energy  site  for  every 
1,000  low  energy  sites,  l)ut  once  a molecule  is  adsorbed  on  a liigh  energy 
site,  it  stays  there  on  an  average  500  times  as  long  as  on  a low  energy 
site.  The  main  part  of  the  peak  is  about  whore  it  should  be  for 
approximately  linear  chromatography  on  the  low  energy  adsorption  sites; 
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Figure  3.19  Nonlinear  adsorption  model  for  surfaces  with  two  kinds  of 
sites  and  surface  transfer  of  molecules  from  low  enerp.y  to 
high  energy  sites. 
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Figure  5.20  Simulation  of  a nonlinear  chromatography  model  with  two 

t)Tics  of  adsorption  sites  and  surface  transfer  of  molecules 
from  low  energy  to  high  energy  sites. 

Surface  encounter  rate  = .02,  sites  0 desorption  rate  - 
.02,  sites  1 do:. orpt  ion  rate  = .('01,  sites  0 nor  molecule  = 
400,  sites  1 per  molecule  = 4,  plot  time  = 25000. 
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therefore,  most  of  the  molecules  must  be  completely  ignoring  the  high 
energy  sites. 

The  peak  tail  has  a very  different  shape  than  the  tails 
resulting  from  simply  overloading  a single-site  type  column.  It  is  much 
longer  because  of  the  very  slow  desorption  kinetics  of  the  high  energy 
sites  and  lower  in  conccentration  because  of  the  limited  number  of  these 
sites.  Tlie  adsorption  kinetics  are  enhanced  by  tlie  mechanism  trans- 
ferring molecules  from  low  to  high  energy  sites.  The  high  energy  sites 
must  be  nearly  saturated  wherever  there  is  a reasonably  largo  concentra- 
tion of  molecules  adsorbed  on  the  low  energy  sites.  As  the  main  part  of 
the  peak  passes  over  a section  of  the  column,  almost  all  of  the  high 
energy  sites  are  filled.  Then,  after  the  peak  has  moved  on,  molecules 
slowly  desorb  from  the  high  energy  sites.  But  most  of  them  will  never 

catch  up  with  the  main  peak  because  it  is  moving  at  a rate  mainly  deter- 

mined by  the  low  energy  sites  while  out  in  the  tail  the  high  energy 
sites  are  no  longer  completely  saturated.  Consequently,  a molecule  has 
an  increased  chance  of  becoming  adsorbed  on  a high  energy  site  again  and 
moving  even  fvirther  out  in  the  tail. 

This  very  low  concentration  of  high  energy  sites  continuously 
builds  a tail  on  the  chromatographic  peak  at  a rate  determined  by  the 

concentration  of  the  sites.  TIic  length  of  tlie  tail  is  determined  by  the 

dcsorj)t  ion  kinetics.  To  be  effective  tail  producers,  high  energy  sites 
must  have  some  adsorption  mechanism  which  increases  the  rate  over  what 
it  would  be  if  tlicy  became  adsorbed  by  simply  encountering  the  site 
directly  from  the  gas  phase. 
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Giddings  (13)  argued  that  in  order  to  produce  a distinct  tail  on 
a peak  a high  energy  site  must  have  a desorption  rate  at  least  10^  times 
slower  than  the  low  energy  sites  responsible  for  the  main  part  of  the 
peak.  This  is  clearly  not  true  for  this  model  since  the  high  energy 
site  desorption  rate  is  only  500  times  the  low  energy  site  desorption 
rate.  Giddings  did  not  consider  the  possibility  of  a molecule  being 
moved  further  out  into  the  tail  by  additional  adsorptions  on  the  high 
energy  sites,  ilic  enhanced  rate  of  adsorption  in  this  model  makes  these 
additional  adsorptiuns  in  the  tail  an  important  part  of  the  mechanism 
responsible  for  building  the  tail  to  a significant  size.  In  a two- 
dimensional  gas  model,  the  rate  of  adsorption  on  the  high  energy  sites 
might  be  oven  greater,  resulting  in  a faster  buildup  of  a tail. 

This  kind  of  model  can  help  explain  the  lack  of  peak  tailing  in 
cross-correlation  chromatography  experiments  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  In 
these  multiple  injection  experiments,  each  peak  is  injected  on  the  tail 
of,  or  even  overlapping  with,  the  previously  injected  peak.  P.ach  sample 
injected  finds  a surface  with  all  of  its  higher  energy  sites  full  from 
the  previous  injection  and  so  cannot  use  this  mechanism  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree  in  building  a tail. 

Figure  3.21  illustrates  the  effect  of  changing  the  sample  size 
on  the  model  given  in  Figure  3.18.  Plot  B is  the  same  simulation  pre- 
sented in  Figure  20.  Plot  A is  an  increase  in  sample  size  by  a factor 
of  4 and  plot  C is  a decrease  by  a factor  of  4.  The  attenuations  of 
plots  A and  C are  adjusted  to  the  same  scale  as  plot  B.  All  throe 
.simulations  are  plotted  at  the  same  simulation  time. 


COLUMN  POSITION 


Pip.urc  3.21  r.ffcct  of  sample  size  variation  on  simulation  of  a non- 
linear cliroiii.'itof'raptiy  model  with  two  types  of  adsorption 
silos  and  surface  transfer  of  molecules  from  low  energy  to 
high  energy  sites. 

Surface  encounter  rate  = .02,  sites  0 desorption  rate  = 
.02,  sites  1 desorption  rate  = ,001,  plot  time  = 23000. 
Sites  0 i)er  molecule  = 100,  400,  and  1600  and  sites  1 per 
molecule  =1,4,  and  16,  for  plots  A,  R,  and  C, 
respectively. 
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Increasing  the  sample  size  four  times  causes  the  low  energy 
adsorption  sites  to  begin  behaving  nonlinearly.  The  result  is  a shift 
to  shorter  retention  times  and  a larger  column  overloading  tail.  As 
expected,  increasing  the  sample  size  is  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  gas-solid  chromatography  column.  But  decreasing  the  sample  size  is 
also  bad.  Now  the  high  energy  tail  producing  sites  can  take  a larger 
proportion  of  the  molecules  from  the  main  part  of  the  peak  and  move  them 
into  the  tail.  This  kind  of  tail  is  limited  by  the  number  of  high 
energy  sites  and  as  the  total  sample  size  is  reduced,  a small  number  of 
sites  becomes  proportionally  more  important.  Giddings  (111)  has  pre- 
viously observed  and  explained  this  kind  of  behavior. 

Conclusion 

This  simulation  system  is  not  an  attempt  to  create  a new  theory 
of  chromatography.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a pure  theoretician,  a 
simulation  is  an  inelegant  brute  force  procedure  woefully  lacking  in 
generality.  A specific  model  must  be  chosen  for  each  simulation  experi- 
ment and  the  results  can  be  generalized  to  a class  of  models  only 
through  interpretation  of  the  experimental  (simulated)  evidence.  From 
this  point  of  view,  a simulation  procedure  more  closely  resembles  an 
exjier imcntal  terhni(|ue  than  a theory.  But,  to  an  experimentalist,  a 
simulation  may  seem  to  lack  any  contact  with  tlic  real  world  and  its 
experimentally  verifiable  facts.  Actually,  simulation  methods  lie  some- 
where between  theory  and  experiment  and  can  he  usefully  emjiloyed  in 
combination  with  either  or  both,  llicy  can  help  link  theory  and  experi- 
ment together  to  im])rovc  the  understanding  of  both,  indicating  which 


elements  of  a theory  can  be  used  to  explain  an  experimental  result  or 
what  kinds  of  experiments  should  be  employed  to  verify  a theory. 
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Any  model  or  theory  which  can  be  expressed  as  in  terms  of  the 
discrete  event  algorithms  and  does  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  avail- 
able computer  may  be  simulated.  Many  models  which  are  difficult  to 
express  and  solve  analytically  may  be  examined  by  this  simulation  pro- 
cedure. 'ITie  basic  requirement  is  that  the  model  be  expressablc  in  terms 
of  mechanisms  and  probabilities.  For  example,  diffusion  of  a molecule 
leaving  a surface  and  returning  to  the  gas  phase  and  flowing  through 
porous  structures  may  be  modelled  by  probability  density  functions 
derived  from  the  geometry  of  gas  flow  through  the  porous  structure. 

This  case  has  been  treated  by  Giddings  (112)  only  by  making  very 
restrictive  assumptions.  Such  assumptions  are  not  required  by  this 
simulation  approach. 

This  simulation  procedure  operates  on  kinetic  models.  Thermo- 
dynamic models  may  be  simulated  only  if  they  can  be  reformulated  in 
kinetic  terms.  n\ermodynamics  is  concerned  with  the  initial  and  final 
states  of  a system  while  kinetics  is  concerned  with  the  details  of  how  a 
system  gets  from  one  state  to  another.  In  principle,  all  thermodynamic 
models  may  be  treated  in  terms  of  kinetics  although  the  kinetic  models 
may  be  more  complex  and  less  accurate.  For  cxam|)le,  a thci'modynami c 
partition  coefficient  may  be  defined  as  the  etiuilibrium  ratio  of  the 
stationary  phase  activity  to  the  mobile  jihaso  activity  of  the  sample 
substance.  In  a kinetic  model,  this  partition  coefficient  may  be 
defined  ns  a ratio  of  the  adsorption  and  desorption  rates  and  ideally 
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the  two  models  should  agree.  If  one  desires  to  model  the  temperature 
dependence,  a thermodynamic  parameter,  of  a chromatographic  system,  rlicn 
some  model  of  the  teini)erature  dependence  of  the  kinetic  parameters  mu;;t 
be  provided.  Desorption  rates  are  easy  to  model  using  the  Arrhenius 
equation.  Surface  encounter  rates,  however,  are  composites  of  severa . 
processes,  each  of  which  may  have  a different  temperature  dependence. 
But,  if  the  user  can  derive  satisfactory  submodels  and  is  willing  to 
make  his  chromatography  model  more  complex,  he  can  simulate  partition 
coefficient  temperature  dependences  or  any  other  thermodynamic 
processes . 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  quantitative  results  from  aiy 
of  these  simulations  of  chromatographic  processes.  It  would  bo  possible 
to  assign  real  values  to  the  dimensionless  parameters  used  in  the  models 
and  so  scale  the  results  to  match  some  real  chromatographic  system.  To 
do  so  might  be  helpful  to  the  reader  in  developing  more  realistic  mental 
pictures  of  the  chromatographic  systems  being  modelled.  The  results, 
however,  would  not  Oc  immediately  useful  for  quantitative  parameter 
estimation.  Tlie  models  as  defined  are  still  too  simple  to  completely 
describe  real  chromatograi)hic  systems.  Adding  more  detail  necessarily 
adds  more  parameters  whose  values  must  be  estimated.  With  enough  param- 
eters to  adjust,  almost  any  experimental  result  could  be  matched  with  a 
wide  variety  of  models. 


'Ihe  models  presented  here  are  realistic  in  terms  of  their  chro- 
matographic behavior.  However,  the  submodels  of  the  structure  of  pas- 
solid  surfaces  and  adsorption-desorption  processes  in  chromatographic 
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systems  are  grossly  oversimplified.  Many  details  of  molecules  inter- 
acting with  surfaces  have  been  left  out  of  these  models  to  make  computer 
simulation  of  them  practical.  Generally,  large  numbers  of  individual 
discrete  events  have  been  replaced  by  single  random  numbers  from  dis- 
tributions which  are  assumed  to  have  the  same  overall  result.  Tlie 
simple  adsorption  events  of  these  models  are  in  reality  complex 
composites  of  flow  between  particles,  diffusion  through  pores,  actual 
adsorption,  and  surface  diffusion  processes.  A real  numerical  view  for 
such  a composite  parameter  is  little  more  enlightening  than  the  dimen- 
sionless parameters. 

llie  greatest  value  of  these  digital  computer  simulation  tech- 
niques is  in  their  use  as  qualitative  aids  to  the  understanding  of 
models  of  chromatographic  mechanism..  Informal  models  arc  a very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  thinking  processes  of  all  chemists  engaged  in  research 
on  new  chemical  systems.  Very  often,  as  in  the  case  of  chromatography, 
these  informal  models  tend  to  be  based  on  molecular  interactions 
meclianisms.  A discrete  event  simulation  is  a more  formal  way  of 
expressing  the  same  kind  of  molecular  model.  In  exchange  for  the  extra 
effort  required  in  formally  defining  and  writing  down  a model,  tlie 
simulation  jirovidos  a way  of  testing  the  logic  of  a model.  Die  testing 
can  provide  evidence  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a model  and  so  aid  in 
the  intelligent  discussion  and  comparison  of  alternative  models  leading 
to  valuable  insiglit  into  the  behavior  of  corresponding  real  cliromato- 
graphic  systems. 
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